


Up before daybreak—wse your flashlight! 


For a bright and early start, use your 
flashlight! To get the fishing tackle to- 
gether; to load the canoe on the wagon, 
use your flashlight! Eveready Flashlights 
are on the job before the sun is up and 
long after it goes down. Their bright, 
white beam provides light right where you 
want it. Blustery wind or driving rain 
cannot dim their brilliance. Improved 
models meet every need for light—indoors 
or out. There is a type for every purpose 
and purse. 


The type illustrated is No. 2644, the Eveready 3-cell 
Focusing Searchlight with the 500-foot range. Hand- 
some nickel finish. Safety-lock switch, proof against 
accidental lighting. Octagonal, non- -rolling lens-ring. 
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Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of 
flashlights. They insure brighter light and longer bat- 
tery life. Keep an extra set on hand. Especially 
designed Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright eyes of 
the flashlights, likewise last longer. 
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Reload your flashlights and keep them 
on the job with fresh, strong Eveready 
Unit Cells. If you haven’t a flashlight, see 
the nearest Eveready dealer at once. Buy 
the improved Eveready Flashlights from 
electrical, hardware and marine supply 
dealers, drug, sporting goods and general 
stores, garages and auto accessory shops. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Terms, postpaid, United States and 
Canada, $2.00. Great Britain, $3.00 
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A typical North Country guide with a fawn. 
the beastie he holds. A true son of mother earth, he belongs 


The man seems as much a part of the surroundings as does 
to the brushwood, where he fits in quietly and without obtrusion. 
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Why the Dry Flyr 


A Champion of the Dry Fly Points Out the Advantages of 
the Surface Method. You May Not Agree With All He Has 
to Say, But We Believe You’ll Find the Article Interesting 


NCE last summer in the Sourd- 
QO nahunk (“Sourdyhunk’’) coun- 

try at one of Maurice York’s 
outlying camps, I was forced by hunger 
and the prospect of a troutless pork 
dinner to use a wet fly on a dry-fly 
leader—a wet fly because the white- 
capped ‘waves would have swamped a 
dry fly, and a dry-fly leader because I 
had nothing else in my cast case. I got 
enough trout for my dinner and was 
trying to get some for the other fel- 
low’s dinner when a back cast against 
an unexpected submerged trout proved 
too much for a nine foot 2-x Hardy 
leader. 

That was the first time I ever used a 
wet fly on a dry-fly leader, but it was 
not the first time that I found, on 
starting the back-cast, that there was 
a trout on one of my wet flies. A wet- 
fly leader will usually stand five pounds 
dead weight and can’t be broken by re- 
covering against an unsuspected sub- 
merged fish. In fact, in my wet-fly 
days I have thrown a respectable sized 
trout clear over the canoe on the back 
cast. Who hasn’t? Striking is wholly 
a matter of chance. You see a whirl 
near your fly as you skitter it over the 
water “to imitate the movement of an 
insect” (!) and strike, sometimes too 
soon, often too late. It is all hit or miss, 
for you cannot possibly see your fish, 
and, by the way, did you ever notice 
how slowly an insect moves over the 
water (except the scuttling sedge) as 
compared with the rate of travel of 
your wet fly when you are fishing or 
skittering it? 


TR dry-fly man, however, sees his 

trout taking his fly on the surface 
and knows just when to “strike” or 
rather, set the hook, for “striking,” as 
Mr. Halford says, implies violence 
which is just what the dry-fly man must 
avoid unless he wishes to snap his deli- 


BY GEORGE K. WOODWORTH 


“Big Niagara,” Sourdnahunk Stream. 


cate leader or tear his minute hook out 
of the trout’s mouth. Then consider 
dappling the dropper fly so that it 
dances just over the surface of the 
water, which hardly ever fails to pro- 
duce a rise; but what the wet-fly man 
does very awkwardly and for but a few 
seconds per cast, the dry-fly man ac- 
complishes delicately and with precision 
and keeps up for several minutes if his 
cast is long enough and his fly is a 
good floater. 

Wet fly fishing is essentially bait fish- 
ing, for the fly, silvered, tinseled, bright, 
gaudy, white, black or multi-colored, is 
drawn through the water just below 
the surface to produce in the mind of 
the trout the impression that it is a 
small fish or nymph or something that 
lives in the water and certainly not the 
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impression that it is a fly which the 
trout must surely know is a creature 
of the surface. 


LMOST all the choice waters like 

those of the Sourdnahunk country, 
which are closed to bait fishing, are 
closed also to trolling and spinning, but 
why, may I ask, is not wet-fly fishing 
precisely the same in principle as spin- 
ning? The trolling spoon rapidly spin- 
ning as it is drawn through the water 
produces a shimmering luminous ef- 
fect, when viewed from below, like a 
darting shiner, and undoubtedly is 
taken as such by the trout. Can there 
be the slightest doubt that a Silver 
Doctor, or a Lester, or a Silver Mont- 
treal is taken for the same reason? 

I have repeatedly tried to determine 
the relative effectiveness of the innum- 
erable wet-fly patterns, but have failed 
utterly to perceive the slightest differ- 
ence between their killing qualities, 
except possibly that dark flies are taken 
better on bright days, and light flies 
on dark days. I recall in this connec- 
tion a day on Foss and Knowlton Pond 
two years ago when I tried such un- 
usual flies as the Marble, the Flagon, 
the Hamlin, the Prouty, the Brandreth, 
the Lester, the Lord Baltimore and the 
Parmachenee Beau, together with the 
more common patterns, and found that 
the trout showed no preference what- 
ever. Did you ever have a trout take 
your wet fly the instant it struck the 
water? Is it not the invariable rule 
that it is not taken until fished? And 
yet it a common experience with the 
dry-fly man to have a trout jump for 
his fly the instant it alights on the 
surface. 


E often see a trout jump over a 
wet-fly which is stationary on the 
water. He sees it alight, darts for it, 
thinking it is a fly, sees that it isn’t as 
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he approaches it—ocu- 
lists tell us that a trout’s 
eye is so formed that he 
is very near-sighted— 
and carefully avoids it 
by jumping over it if he 
is traveling so fast that 
he can’t avoid it by turn- 
ing and diving—sixty 
miles an hour is the ob- 
served speed of a dart- 
ing trout; but when he 
jumps in the case of a 
dry fly he has the fly in 
his mouth. A wet fly 
must be moved rapidly 
through the water to pro- 
duce the iridescent effect 
of a shiner, but a dry fly, 
being an imitation of a 
natural fly, will serve its 
purpose even when quite 
motionless or when mov- 
ing very, very slowly 
down a stream or over 
the surface of a lake. 

Here is an experience 
with dry-fly which for interest and ex- 
citement beats any wet-fly game I ever 
played: 


er POND is the trick pond of the 
Sourdnahunk. Whenever anyone 
gets particularly cocky over his pisca- 
torial ability, Maurice always sends 
him to Lost Pond. He usually returns 
skunked, although unbelievable catches 
of large trout are made every year on 
that delightful little spring-fed pond, 
which outlets into Katahdin Brook, the 
clearest and coldest of any Sourdna- 
hunk pond with the exception of Daicey. 
Before Freddy Hyde established his 
camp on Lost, I always stopped off 
on my way back from Foss and Knowle- 
ton for a try at the Lost trout, casting 
as a matter of form, merely, over the 
big spring hole by the stunted maple 
tree where the big trout lie and then 
going to the little spring hole in the 
cove at the upper end where the water 
is very cold and very shallow and where 
the trout are always rising. But as 
long as Mr. Hyde’s party were camp- 
ing on Lost I kept away, for no sooner 
did the trout learn that that redoubt- 
able angler was living on their pond 
than they became panic stricken and 
with one accord rushed for the outlet 
and sought refuge in Katahdin Brook, 
more especially as they knew that Mrs. 
Hyde, who casts 
the wickedest fly 
in seven states, 
was along. 

The day in 
question was 
rather warm and 
even Foss and 
Knowlton Pond, 





which unworthily perpetuates the 
names of two lumbermen who did their 
best to spoil the beauty of the pond by 
their operations many years ago, was 
not up to its standard. The surface of 
the little spring hole at Lost was quite 
unruffied. It was the first time I had 
ever seen it without pleasant-looking 
ripples made _ by _ soul -satisfying 
splashes. There wasn’t the slightest 
sign of fly on the water. I cast small 
dry flies on long delicate tapered leaders 
over all parts of the cove—fifty and 
sixty foot casts, for they have to be 
long as the water is so clear and shal- 
low—but got no response, although the 
flies came down as lightly as anyone 
could wish. Skunked at the little spring 
hole for the first time! 


ND then I remembered what a fish- 
ing friend had told me about an 
“artificial hatch” he said he once cre- 
ated. It seemed to me at the time I 
had read about something of the sort 
in some sportsman’s magazine or some- 
where, but I listened in a seemly man- 
ner, as becomes every true angler when 
regaled with a fish story, and made no 
caustic comment. As he told the story, 
there came to mind a couplet I read 
some years before deeply graven with 
a pen-knife by some piscatorial cynic 
on the cook house of Hen McKenney’s 
delightful outlying camp on Lang Pond 
in the Parlin country: 


“This problem to solve 
I sincerely do wish, 

Does fishing make liars 
Or do only liars fish?” 


a sentiment which had crystallized 
when Dame Julianna Berners wrote the 





Quick water at the head of Hyde’s Pool, Sourdnahunk Stream. The deep quiet stretch is an ideal 
spot for the dry fly. 


. 


first English book on fly fishing about 
the time of Chaucer. Even Mr. Hal- 
ford, in his Dry-Fly Man’s Complete 
Handbook, cautions the angler not to 
deceive himself (much less others) 
when weighing his cast. Many fish 
stories I have heard have recalled that 
couplet. 


T occurred to me when IJ read in “The 

Way of a Trout with a Fly” by the 
interesting but misguided G. E. M. 
Skues, who advocates fishing with 
nymphs and other sunken wet-flies, that 
he could tell when the trout were tak- 
ing blue-winged olives and when olive 
duns by the double or kidney-shaped 
whirl they made in the former case. 

The day was warm, it was nearly 
supper time and I was two miles from 
camp; and making an artificial hatch, 
according to my friend’s recipe, was 
strenuous work; but I didn’t like the 
idea of being skunked at the Lost spring 
hole, so I tied on a J. J. Hardy “Vari- 
ation Baigent’s Brown,” No. 14, which 
resembles many flies generically and 
none specifically, and started in. Dr. 
Baigent’s eleven new patterns and Mr. 
J. J. Hardy’s twelve, with their long 
shiny iridescent hackles of matured 
English gamecock feathers, are well 
worth investigating, by the way. I had 
great fun with all twenty-three pat- 
terns last summer. I shot out forty 
feet of tapered D line, to which was 
tied a nine foot tapered leader and, as 
soon as the fly alighted, instantly made 
the back cast, then made the false fly- 
drying cast, and again put the fly on 
the water a few inches away from the 
spot at which it first fell, and so on, 
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Indian Pitch on the Sourdnahunk. The rugged beauty of Maine’s trout streams has ever made them 


objects of the anglers’ attention. 


thirty times a minute, for three or four 
minutes—very easy to tell about, but 
try it once and find out a real test for 
wrist endurance! 


EMEMBER I was using a D line 
and a stiff 4% oz. dry-fly rod. Just 
as my wrist was giving out and my 
fingers becoming numb, a trout rose to 
my fly. All sense of fatigue instantly 
vanished. I jerked the fly away and 
kept up the “hatch.” Soon they were 
jumping two and three at a time. They 
were jumping while my fly was in the 
air, and there was absolutely no fly on 
the water! I had done my friend an 
injustice. He had not told a fish 
story.” A particularly heavy splash oc- 
curred at the right hand corner of the 
cove where I have seen a dozen size- 
able trout lying in eighteen inches of 
water with their noses up against a 
boulder. My fly was over the place in 
an instant and immediately was gulped 
down with a resounding smack. Then 
I struck, slowly and gently. He let me 
lead him quietly and sedately out of 
the spring hole like a little lamb, but 
a rod’s length from the canoe he 
changed his mind and there was a nice, 
fast little tussle. I kept him away from 
the spring hole, however, and finally 
netted him—thirteen inches, just under 
a pound. And all the time I was play- 
ing him the other trout kept on jump- 
ing, not the way they jump in Daicey 
when the May-Fly are up, but off and 
on in a somewhat desultory fashion as 
if they had gotten the habit. 
I was late for supper as it was and 
I knew there were plenty of trout in 
York’s ice-box. There always are— 
usually there are too many. I was sat- 
isfied. I had performed an interesting 
experiment and I could still say I had 


never been skunked at the little spring 
hole. Out of pure devilment, I replaced 
the dainty little Variation Baigent’s 
Brown with a No. 8 Parmachenee Belle, 
“The Terror of the Maine Woods.” I 
cast it as nicely and as lightly as a 
No. 8 could be cast on a nine foot tap- 
ered leader terminating in a 2-x point, 
and that’s much more nicely and much 
more lightly than it could possibly be 
cast on a wet-fly leader. Result: I set 
down every trout in the spring hole. 
Then I went back to York’s for a late 
supper. Wasn’t that more fun than 
a two-pound double on No. 8 wet-flies 
and a weeping rod, or a four-pounder 
on a No. 6 Morning Glory? 

I think the most effective answer to 
the question WHY DRY’? is the rhetor- 
ical question: WHY WET? 


The following excerpt, sent in by the 
author, should be of interest to all dry 
fly men: 

WHERE THE BRIGHT WATERS 

MEET 
By Harry Plunket Greene. 
by Philip Allen & Company, Qual- 


Published 


ity Court, London, 1924. 

pages 209 and 210. 
“But if you can wear a rising fish down, 
you can also bring a non-rising fish up 
—by creating an artificial rise and per- 
suading him that the duns have started 
in for the day. I have done it on the 
Bourne dozens of times, and was able 
once to demonstrate it to “Corrigeen” of 
the Field, who, though skeptical at first, 
accepted it at once when he saw it in 
performance. He has, I understand, 
practiced it since himself with great 
success. Two things are necessary to 
bring it off—you must see your fish, 
and your sixth sense must tell you that 


Copy of 


he will rise if it is made 
worth his while. He may 
be lying motionless on 
the bottom, sullen and 
asleep to look at, he may 
not have a wag in his 
tail, he may, in fact, look 
hopeless for your pur- 
pose; but if you know in 
your bones, as you do in 
some queer way, that he 
would be glad of a dun 
or two for breakfast, you 
can try for him with per- 
fect confidence. One 
thing is sure—he is per- 
fectly comfortable where 
he is, and is not going to 
trouble to come up unless 
it is really going to be a 
good thing—in other 
words, unless he is con- 
vinced that a rise has 
come on and is well set. 
What you have got to do 
is to persuade him that 
the river has never pro- 
vided such a rise of dun in its exis- 
tence, and that if he does not come up 
for them he will have missed the meal 
of a life-time. 

“You keep pegging your fly above 
him, sometimes in front of his nose, 
sometimes close to his right, sometimes 
to his left, sometimes far out in the 
circle and sometimes at the back of his 
head. In fact, you must cover the whole 
field of vision. There is no need to 
change the fly; the same one does for 
all. You may do it a couple of hun- 
dred times before he will take any no- 
tice. Then you will see an almost im- 
perceptible undulation of his body; at 
the next cast his tail will wag very 
slightly; then he rises about two inches 
off the bottom and settles back again; 
then he either rushes at the fly and 
takes it with a snap, or much oftener 
sails slowly up to it and starts quietly 
in on his meal, fully believing that 
there is a good hour’s feed ahead 
of him. (The millionaire can, of course, 
send his chauffeur up to the bridge 
above, with a box of flies, and instruc- 
tions to drop them one by one into the 
various ripples. Why make a toil of 
a pleasure?) 


“It is an almost ‘invariable experi- 
ence when duns begin to come up after 
a long blank, that only the small fish 
take them for the first few minutes. 
There is evidently a reluctance on the 
part of their 
elders to bestir 
themselves unless 
it means real bus- 
iness. The ‘arti- 
ficial’ rise is sim- 
ply a matter of 
patience and 
keeping ... at it.” 















timers who had lived in the land 

long enough for their words to 
carry weight, that it was not a wise 
thing to attempt. More than that, they 
said it was not safe. 

I do not say this to in any way 
glorify that which I did, but merely to 
show that I was one of that large 
youthful order which is prone to dis- 
count sage advice and to insist upon 
personal experience as the only proof of 
the wisdom or folly of a course. 

This counsel had been tendered me 
in the early part of the summer, be- 
fore the big run of salmon started, 
and I was taken from the cannery and 
placed as trap-watchman upon a lonely 
stretch of Kupreanof Island. 

In that part of Alaska the bald 
eagles are pretty numerous. The idea 
of getting pictures of them grew in 
my mind. I had plenty of time on my 
hands. I had a camera. And I knew, 
by the eagles I had seen fishing just 
off the point next to my shack, that 
there were nests back there in the tall 
cedars somewhere. 

I spent hours at a time searching 
the woods, and finally located a nest in 
a high cedar. I would probably never 
have discovered it had not the parent 
eagle, that happened to be on the nest 
at that time, seen me down there in 
the undergrowth and sent out a pierc- 
ing “Ch-ch-ch-ch—chee-e-e-e; ch-ch-ch- 
ch—chee-e-e-e.” 

I worked my way about in the low- 
growing bushes till from one particular 
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| HAD been told by several old- 


Emerging from the water, the young eagle screams defiance. 


Climbing to an Eagle’s Nest 












By EVAN M. POST 


spot I could see ‘up through the 


branches. Then I spotted the great 
nest of sticks and grass far up there 
on that sleek trunk of the cedar. It 
was a monstrous tree—well, I’d say a 
good six feet through at the butt, and 
the nest was fully a hundred and 
twenty feet above the ground. From 
down there where I was, the nest looked 
pretty small, but I knew it was the 
distance that made it look so. For I 
had been told that they measured about 
six feet across, and sometimes more. 

At this point a shadow fell over the 
bushes before me. I swung about and 
caught sight of the old bird who had 
cried out his warning to me. Though 
he was sailing above the tops of the 
trees, I could see that he was of large 
spread. 

But now to climb the tree. As I have 
said, the trunk of the tree was smooth 
and limbless for a good fifty or sixty 
feet. And I could see that these first 
limbs up there were too old and rotting 
to support my weight. The first limbs 
that I felt I could count on were per- 
haps seventy-five feet in the air. And 
seventy-five feet, I was to learn, is 
seventy-five feet, and no less—when 
you’ve got only air to break your fall, 
should you fall. Well, I wasn’t plan- 
ning to fall. 


N old Norwegian, long in the coun- 
try, had told me that the big dan- 
ger to be encountered in climbing to 
eagles’ nests is that of the old parent 
bird attacking you, and gouging for 
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your eyes with their long talons. One 
story in particular had been told me 
about a man who had attempted to 
climb to one before shooting the parent 
birds, He did not come back to camp 
that night and his partner, searching 
for him the next day, found him cling- 
ing to the limbs far up in the tree. It 
seems the eagles had got at his eyes, 
and that he is now stone blind. 


UT I am getting away from my ac- 
count. Going to my shack on 
the shore of the island I soon came 
back with a long length of half-inch 
rope and an axe. I already had my 
rifle with me. 
Now I could see that there was not 
a chance in the world of my scaling 
the bare trunk of the big cedar in which 
the nest was located. .So I looked about 
for other means of gaining my object- 
ive. Growing parallel with the big 
cedar was another tree of about four 
feet thickness at the butt. This tree 
was about ten feet from the other one, 
but I could see that at a height of some 
seventy feet one limb of this smaller 
tree (which had more limbs than the 
big cedar) came out pretty near to the 
cedar. I figured that if I could climb 
the smaller tree, I could swing over to 
the big one by means of that outreach- 
ing limb. But right here I was up 
against another difficulty: there were 
no limbs on the second tree for nearly 
forty feet. 
Then I took the axe and attempted 
to fell a small neighboring spruce into 
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this second tree. In 
this way, using the 
felled tree for a 
ladder, I planned 
that I could make 
the ascent. 


So far so good. 
But I had _ not 
taken into consid- 
eration one thing: 
It was that there 
might be some diffi- 
culty in felling 
this third tree just 
as I wanted it—so 
that it would lean 
upon the tree par- 
allel with the one 
containing the nest. 


Well, I com- 
menced chopping. 
And as soon as I 
did, I discovered 
that now both the 
old eagles were fly- 
ing about just above the tops of the 
trees. They didn’t let me forget that 
they were there, either. They contin- 
ued to circle about and keep up their 
piercing cries. 


HE first small spruce I chopped 

didn’t fall where I wanted it to. 
It got weak or something and toppled 
over backward. It’d taken me almost 
an hour to cut it down, because I chop 
sort of funny and don’t generally hit 
twice in the same place. And when I 
finally did succeed in felling a tree, a 
wind or something had to come along 
and send it reeling off in the wrong di- 
rection. Well, I kept this up for about 
two hours, counting a lot of rests, and 
that part of the forest began to look a 
lot different from what it did when I 
first arrived on the scene. I’d knocked 
down five trees in all and they’d all 
fallen off at crazy angles. It looked as 





Young eaglet in nest. 


though a colony of drunken beavers had 
been at work. 

Then by some mistake in my calcula- 
tions the sixth tree fell in the right 
place. I guess all the chopping I’d 
been doing that afternoon down there 
under their home tree had got on the 
nerves of the old pair of eagles, be- 
cause they were pretty excited by this 
time. 

I didn’t exactly like the idea of kill- 
ing the old eagles, even though up in 
that country they are looked upon as 
pests and a bounty has been placed on 
them. But I knew that I’d have to or 
run the chance of being attacked up 
there in the tree. 

I hid in the bushes and shot one of 
the bald eagles but the other one was 
rather wary and wouldn’t give me a 
chance for a shot. I thought I’d scared 
him and that he wouldn’t have the nerve 
to attack me. 

I tied the rope I’d brought around my 
shoulders, slung my rifle over my back 
and began to climb. It was hard going, 
and every once in a while the muzzle 
of my rifle would catch in a limb and 
I’d have to duck back to free it before 
I could climb farther. 


ELL, I hadn’t gone far when things 

began to happen. I had reached the 
trunk of the small cedar by this time 
and was about sixty feet above ground. 
I had been too intent on my climbing to 
pay much attention to the eagle I hadn’t 
killed. I saw him now and I stopped 
climbing for the moment. He was 
circling closer than before. I wasn’t 
in a very secure position. I had about 
all I could do to hold on to the tree, so 
didn’t have a chance to use my rifle. 
And besides, my chances of hitting him 
while flying were not so good, I knew. 





A full grown bald eagle, surprised at fishing. Note the defensive attitude. 


I started climbing again, and that 
loud “Ch-ch-ch—chee-e-e, ch-ch-ch— 
chee-e-e-e,” came from above me. I al- 
most lost my nerve at that point and 
I know my knees weren’t altogether 
steady, for I was thinking of that story 
that had been told me about the man 
who had been found far up in the tree, 
clinging to the branches. 


T wasn’t a comforting thought, and, 

after all, I reasoned, there was no 
sense of my taking chances like that for 
the sake of a picture. 

The eagle’s actions at this jrncture 
decided me. He swooped down and 
came much closer to me than he ever 
had before. He was a big bird and 
must have measured at least seven feet 
and a half from tip to tip. 

So I went down the tree and hid for 
almost an hour. I hadn’t seen any- 
thing of the old bird for some time 
now, and concluded that it judged I had 
left and that it had gone out to fish 
for salmon to take to the nest and feed 
the young ones there. 

Now if that were the case, I would 
probably have time to get up to the nest 
and get a picture if I hurried. 

Which I did. When I reached the 
spot where the limb I have mentioned 
jutted out from the tree I was in toward 
the big cedar, I found that things 
looked a lot different now than they did 
when I was on the firm ground looking 
up. I discovered that the limb was 
both old and partly rotten, and that 
also it did not come within five feet 
of closing the gap between the two 
trees. There was something I hadn’t 
counted on. 

I took the end of the rope I had and 
threw it over to the other tree. After 
several attempts, I succeeded in getting 
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The young eagle swims quite readily 


it around a limb of the other tree. Then, 
with a crotched stick which I cut from 
a limb beside me, I “fished” for the 
end of the rope that dangled over that 
limb. I drew it to me, and made the 
end fast. Then, by swaying the top of 
the tree a few inches at a time, and 
cinching up each time on the slack rope, 
I bent the top of the tree I was in 
closer to the big nest-tree. 


WONDER now that I had the nerve 

to do what I did. I know I would 
be afraid to do it again. But I was 
thinking more of the pictures I was go- 
ing to get than I was of anything else. 

There wasn’t a thing except space 
between me and the ground as I swung 
off on that limb and went hand over 
hand to the other tree. I kept my arms 
over the rope I’d strung across so that 
if the limb should break, I’d have the 
rope to fall back on. 

I was now in the big tree, and near 
my objective. Not twenty feet above 
me was the nest. It was fully six feet 
across, and there were sticks in it that 
were a good inch and a half through. 

I looked about to see if I could locate 
the remaining parent bird, but it was 
nowhere in sight; but I also knew that 
if my reasoning had been correct—and 
it had gone fishing—it might be back 
anytime now. 


ELL, I gained the nest and here’s 
the picture of what I saw there. 
(See illustration of young eaglet.) It’s 
not a very good picture because I was 
thinking more of that eagle that might 
be coming any minute. There wasn’t 
a single limb above the nest. It was 
practically at the tip top of the tree, 
and that accounts for the fact that it’s 
out of focus. I didnt have a portrait at- 
tachment and had to get the camera six 
feet from the baby eagle for the pic- 
ture to be clear. I had begun to think 
more of yours truly and less of the pic- 
ture I was taking. And perhaps it is 
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just as well that I did. I sometimes 
wonder just what would have happened 
had I taken a little more time. I am 
certain that the picture would have 
been better, but I’m not quite so sure 
that it would have been developed. If 
you get what I mean. 


For it was just a moment later that 
I heard a cry that came pretty 
near, I fear, to sending my heart up in 
my throat. It was the battle cry of the 
great American bird, and I was in no 
position to give battle. I made an ig- 
nominous retreat that is rather hazy 
in my mind. I had caught a glimpse 
of the great monarch of the air sweep- 
ing toward me. Just how I got to the 
ground in the time that I did is still 
not just clear to me. Therefore I can- 
not give here the details of it. But if 
you have ever been in a fire station 
when the gong is sounded and have wit- 
nessed a fireman sliding down the brass 
pole from the loft above, I venture to 
say that you can bring to mind a pic- 
ture of the descent I made. 

In relating this, I suppose I should 
have been orderly and told you some- 
thing of the baby eagle while I was up 





















in the tree, so to speak. Not being 


orderly in such matters, I’ll say some- 


thing about Young America now that 
the ground has been reached and my 
mind is functioning more or less as 
a normal mind should. 


N the first place, he was the gamest 
little bird I’ve ever seen. He had 
more fight per square inch than a Mar- 
ine, bearing in mind Chateau Thierry. 

The moment I poked my head above 
the rim of the nest, he reared upon 
his legs and glared defiance at me. And 
when I say glared, I mean just that. 
He spread his little fuzzy, featherless 
wings, crouched back and let out a 
series of baby cries that resembled even 
then that great, piercing cry that was 
soon to be his heritage. Lord of the 
Air! He has been rightly named. 
From his baby brown eyes there seemed 
to flare defiance at all creation. He 
knew that I had no business there, and 
looked at me as much as to say: 

“If I had my growth, or even half 
of my growth, you’d never be up here, 
you big coward.” And his actions 
backed up these words I imagined him 
to be saying. He was several weeks 
old, but the bald eagle gets its growth 
very slowly. It is months before he 
‘is ready to take to the air. 

But I was curious to see just what 
my little friend was going to look like 
in two months. So I waited till that 
time should come, and he knew he would 
be about ready to take his initial flight 
into the air. 


OW T had heard that the eagle is a 
big bird by the time it is able to 
fly, but I was not prepared for what I 


saw. 
No, I didn’t climb that tree again. 
Don’t get the wrong impression. Though 
I will admit I was foolish enough to 
try to. But I hadn’t climbed far when 
I saw something that created in 


(Continued on page 312) 






Though but a few months old, he is quite capable of taking 
care of himself, 
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OR some years I was accustomed 
|. to invite friends to shoot and fish 

on my country estate not many 
miles from New York City limits. De- 
velopment of the automobile brought so 
many strangers who hunted over my 
grounds without permission that I final- 
ly put the property under State con- 
trol as a game refuge. Up to that time 
a fair balance of nature had been main- 
tained because trappers had been given 
permission to get fur-bearing animals. 
During the next three years under pro- 
tection, there was a marked increase 
of game birds and animals on the place. 
Deer frequently came into the garden, 
quail, ruffed grouse, woodcock and 
pheasants bred near the house. Black 
ducks and wood ducks had nests along 
the stream and by the lake. Rabbits 
and gray squirrels got to be a nuisance, 
and muskrats were abundant in all of 
the still waters. 

The next thing that happened was an 
increase in predatory birds and ani- 
mals catching up with the food supply. 
According to the game refuge law I 
was not allowed to shoot or trap any of 
this “vermin.” Perhaps the most not- 
able increase was made by red and 
gray foxes, raccoons, skunks and opos- 
sums. There was a question if there 
was an increase in the breeding of 
minks and otters on the place, because 
these animals are long range travelers. 
There was a marked increase of minks, 
however, which congregated on my 
property because of the abundance of 
food there. I do not know whether or 
not brown weasels increased in num- 
bers, but they find an abundance of 
food anyway, regardless of game pre- 
serve conditions. Coopers’ hawks, red- 
shouldered hawks and red-tailed hawks 
bred regularly on the place. So did 
barred owls, screech owls and crows. 
Sometimes the sharp-shinned hawk 
bred there. 


OUBTLESS the number of snap- 
ping turtles was lessened by foxes 
and skunks which trail females to the 
nest when they are laying eggs and then 
dig out the nests, but enough old-timers 
were left in the stream to make consid- 
erable trouble for water fowl and trout. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the 
predatory birds and animals, a fair bal- 
ance of nature was still maintained, but 


Notes on a Game Protective 


Experiment 


the Suffering of Animals in 


By DR. ROBERT T. MORRIS 


it was impossible for me to raise any 
domesticated ducks, geese, turkeys or 
chickens without keeping them in such 
close confinement that it was hardly 
worth while. This condition of things 
at the end of three years, with a marked 
increase of both game and natural 
enemies, is what commonly occurs when 
a county or state makes a closed sea- 
son on game birds without making pro- 
vision at the same time for the disposal 
of enemies. Balance is maintained well 
enough until the protection period is 
passed. Sportsmen are then allowed to 
shoot again. When this occurs, balance 
is lost. The disproportionate number 
of undestroyed enemies means the wip- 
ing out of almost every remnant of 
game birds. Many years are then re- 
quired for getting back to a normal 
condition of things again in the same 
covert. 


the case of my property there was 

no opening of the protected grounds 
to sportsmen, but practically the same 
effect was brought about by a winter of 
snow and heavy crust. The ground was 
covered so deeply and for such a length 
of time that orchardists well remember 
the year as that in which so many 
fruit trees were girdled by rodents. The 
predatory birds and animals, finding it 
difficult to get their regular supply of 
rabbits and mice, turned to the game 
birds and pretty nearly exhausted the 
supply. I came definitely to the con- 
clusion that game protection laws which 
make no provision for disposal of pre- 
datory species are failures. 

My property was not placed further 
under state protection. Last winter 
and so far this year one of my neigh- 
bors has been allowed to trap as freely 
as he wished, and whenever professional 
work would allow I have run a week- 
end trap line myself just as a reminder 
of old times. In addition to wild ani- 
mals during the past winter, I have 
caught four cats and three dogs. Cats 
I always kill when they are found in 
the traps because they are deadly when 
running wild in the woods. The in- 
crease in the number of errant cats is 
checked partly by other predatory ani- 
mals which kill the kittens, but the old 
cats which survive are large, ferocious 
and always fat, even when captured in 
the dead of winter at a time of deep 


Traps 





snows. One of the cats that I killed 
‘was a beautiful angora that had been 
living in a crevice of a cliff on my place 
for two or three years. 


HEN valuable dogs are caught in 
traps I have always allowed them 
to go, believing that one lesson would 
suffice. Right here in this connection is 
where I want to make my comment 
about the suffering of animals in traps. 
Otters, minks and muskrats seldom suf- 
fer because it is customary to arrange 
traps in such a way that these animals 
will drown themselves promptly, al- 
though recently an otter pulled a heavy 
trap and drag about twenty-five feet 
up-stream against a strong current be- 
fore escaping. 

I had always supposed that a good 
deal of suffering was inevitable on the 
part of animals which are trapped on 
land and which give evidence of violent 
efforts to escape. They bite off sap- 
lings and bushes to a remarkable ex- 
tent when the trap chain or the drag 
hinders their escape. Day before yes- 
terday I found a large old hound in 
one of my fox traps. He had broken 
up the bushes and had chewed down 
many saplings which obstructed his 
way. When I found him he was lying 
upon his side. His eyes were closed and 
he was apparently in a state of utter 
exhaustion. I spoke to him kindly and 
said, “Poor old chap. This is pitiful. 
I did not mean to harm you.” It sud- 
denly occurred to me that I did not 
have my heavy gauntlet gloves which 
are required when one takes a strange 
dog out of a steel trap. It was neces- 
sary for me to walk more than a mile 
in order to get the gloves and return. 
The hound had‘changed his position 
somewhat and had broken down more 
brush. I patted him on the head while 
he lay on his side and gently as pos- 
sible pressed down the spring of the 
trap. 


HEN the hound found himself free 

he stood up, shook himself and 
turned to go through the woods, wag- 
ging his tail as much as to say, 
“Thanks, things are all right now.” He 
went on several yards to a wood road 
and then suddenly remembered that he 
had forgotten something. He came 
(Continued on page 306) 
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Ready for the creel 


The Habits of Trout and Where They Abide 


A Timely Article on Trout Ways and Natural Foods 


ROM a broad standpoint it may be 
F safely said that the angler who 
can readily tell just where trout 
hide in unfamiliar streams has solved 
more than half the problem in the cap- 


ture of a full creel. He may be de- 
ficient in tackle equipment or a choice 
of taking flies and even lack expert 
methods, yet he will succeed in getting 
trout far better than the expert fly 
angler using the best flies and the finest 
tackle without a knowledge of trout 
habits. Everywhere we see this illus- 
trated in results attained by country 
fishermen residing near trout waters; 
with implements unfit to name as tackle, 
he wanders alongside the stream with 
sharp eyes open, alert to observe every 
angle in trout habits and remembered 
from boyhood he has gained and kept 
in mind what goes on in the haunts 
of trout. He puts his accumulated 
knowledge to advantage and wisely 
chooses to fish only when right condi- 
tions prevail. Well may the village 
oracle say, with truth, “Bill gets them 
every time.” He is “mum” to your 
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question of how, when and where he 
got those big fish, and he never shows 
envy of your flies or outfit. 


HE same efficiency is seen in guides, 

in all fishing localities, to whom fish- 
ing is a science, a long experience of 
deep study from every standpoint; such 
being the case, the advantages are all 
on their side. You can best learn the 
habits of trout in any location by a 
study of their food supply; where food 
is most abundant, trout are sure to 
abide and the greater part of their 
food is taken at the surface, insects, 
floating animal life, such as caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, crickets and other living 
or drowned land creatures. Next in 
importance, food is taken in the water 
from the bottom up to the surface, the 
vast quantity of nymphs or undeveloped 
insects rising constantly to the surface 
from the riverbed. 


N addition to that is fish food, min- 
nows and young of others, as well as 
their own species. Lastly, food gath- 


ered from the riverbed, crawfish, vari- 
ous creepers that live and breed in 
mud or sand. An intelligent study of 
this food will enable the angler to at- 
tain more success in the use of artifical 
imitations to make his lure act in the 
water more like what trout see when 
taking food. 


A a general rule, trout prefer a 
chosen spot and stay there if un- 
disturbed, though the larger fish roam 
about to forage at night, returning to 
lie quiet by day in some deep hole be- 
hind or under submerged rocks. To 
discover best the hiding place, study 
surface runways, channels and current 
formations. Watch a cork or a floating 
object going down stream, and if you 
continue to observe its course, you see 
a rise of insects appear floating down 
along the very path taken by the ob- 
ject noted. Time is not wasted observ- 
ing the floating insects, because now 
and then trout may be seen rising and 
feeding just under the passing insect, 
and it is at those places you should cast. 
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The reason trout congregate in pools 
just below rapids or waterfalls, is that 
vast quantities of floating insects are 
driven round and round the pool cur- 
rents right under which trout lie poised 
constantly, swimming up for food. 


F you take a handful of foam lying 

beside a sunken log or rock you will 
find it contains a large quantity of liv- 
ing and drowned insects. If you see a 
fair sized brook flowing into a large 
stream, the pool below its junction is 
bound to contain a number of trout, 
the situation being preferred because 
brook water is of lower temperature 
than the main stream, more especially 
during warm weather. When you see 
a rippling runway passing through the 
middle of a large deep pool, depend 
upon it, trout only lie directly under 
the runway and not in the wide placid 
waters at each side, however deep it 
may be. When the river dashes over a 
steep incline, the only trout situations 
are just below the quiet waters in the 
middle of two runways formed by large 
rocks. 

These runways contain a never end- 
ing supply of insect food, though the 
situation is commonly very difficult to 
fish, yet when caught the trout are more 
gamy, because the swift running food 
requires a like action to get it. Those 
trout which feel sluggishly are usually 
less gamy in action on a restraining 
line. When their food is taken on the 
bottom, trout will hardly ever leap 


- above the surface on a restraining line. 


If they rush and leap after their food 
they also do it to resist capture. When 
trout fail to respond to the anglers’ 
flies, cast on the surface, they are either 
feeding at the bed of the stream or near 
the midwater on the vast quantity of 
nymphs that continually rise from the 
stream bed to the surface and there 
development into adult insects. For 
such conditions it is best to fish wet 
flies just below the surface or nymphs 
at the bottom. 

Trout never habitually abide near 
or at the surface, they always stay near 
the river bed to dart up for food, then 
back to the bottom. Unless the water 
is fairly deep, they never stay near the 
stream side, except at night the larger 
fish roam the shallow sides after min- 
nows. 


HEN the river is in flood they 

move from the rushing torrent to 
quiet back waters where both insects 
and minnows take refuge from swift 
waters in places where the current goes 
round in a circle. If you drop a sunken 
bait or fly at the edge nearest the main 
rush of water you will get trout. Per- 
haps the most fruitful places to get 
large fish is at the foot of a runway, 





formed by the junction of two fair-sized 
streams, or a large tributary to the 
main stream. Trout are always to be 
found in highly aerated water, formed 
by large boulders half or fully sub- 
merged, though they prefer to lie just 
out or below the wildest rough waters, 
and at times they lie in quiet currents 
directly under the turbulent surface. 


TRICTLY speaking, trout are not 

gregarious, they do not congregate 
together like bass, in amiable relation- 
ship. Trout are decidedly unneighbor- 
ly, fighting savagely among themselves 
for a preferred situation, that when 
secured they valiantly defend from 
every invader, big or little. These 
chosen above are taken, first, for abun- 
dance of food nearby, second, for secu- 
rity and safe retreat from danger. It is 
true that several or a greater number 
will locate in large pools where they 
take a spot or situation and keep it 
generally in a line, one after the other, 
each fighting many battles to retain 
a chosen spot, and at those places where 
the flow of food is most abundant the 
strongest and largest are sure to be 
found. 

Should any one leave its place by 
night to forage elsewhere, and return 
to the same spot, if occupied by its fel- 
lows the fight is again resumed for pos- 
session, more especially if a good food 
situation. Should a 
large fish be cap- 
tured from under a 
rock in a quiet se- 
cluded pool, the fol- 
lowing day it will be 
occupied by a smaller 
fish. This remark- 
able feature of trout 
habits continues ex- 
actly the same, year 
after year. I have 
captured trout in 
identical _ positions 
every season for 
twenty years, though 
it happens some- 
times a certain 
stretch of water or 
large pool is sud- 
denly barren of fish, 
and the reason for it is the river cur- 
rent formation has changed by reason 
of floods, ice jams or other causes to 
remove the usual food supply, thus the 
angler will see the importance of a 
most careful study of currents and 
runways. 


Variations in the temperature of the 
water and the air exercise a great in- 
fluence on trout, as, indeed, it does on 
insect life. At early seasons of melted 
snow water, aquatic life is absent—the 
river is dead as yet, minnows, creepers, 
insects and other creatures are not seen, 








and until they move about in the water, 
trout are dormant lying flat on the 
riverbed or covered under mud or sand 
to avoid the chilly water. 


HiGHER temperature induces all 
aquatic denizens to active life, and 
several warm days in April make a sud- 
den and wonderful change, very grati- 
fying to the waiting angler. Later in 
the season, on cold blustery days, in- 
sects are not moving and you find small 
success with your lures. This, of course, 
applies to large rivers. Small brooks 
are less affected—their rapid course 
through wooded districts is a protection 
from freezing, and in such places small 
brook trout may be captured through- 
out the cold months with the fly as a 
lure. Such conditions prevail in lakes, 
where the deeper parts never get such 
a low temperature that trout may not 
feed on bottom creepers. 

In the large rivers where pools are 
12 to 20 feet deep and a twelve inch 
covering of ice protects the under 
water, trout move and feed on what 
creatures they can find moving near the 
river bed. The impatient angler must 
change his attitude, first learn to know 
what food trout consume and where it 
exists, then learn what is best in lure 
and fly to entice fish to take it. In the 
past, when fishing failed, he placed all 
his faith and efforts in earth worms 
with more or less 
success, less I im- 
agine, if his knowl- 
edge of trout habits 
be scanty. At the 
present time, condi- 
tions are very much 
the same and that is 
why I hope the in- 
formation in_ this 
paper founded upon 
many years of pa- 
tient study and re- 
search will lead the 
angler to a new 
path of keener de- 
light in his recrea- 
tion. The alert up- 
to-date angler will 
far better accom- 
plish it if equipped 
with a supply of bottom lures, hand in 
hand with knowledge of how, when and 
where to use them, but he can only do 
so and do it rightly by some better 
understanding of the natural habits of 
wild trout. 


WE have twenty-four forms of 
salmon trout in the waters of 
North America, to which should be 
added three important species—the 
brown trout, Loch Leven, and European 
trout, which were imported about 1880 
(Continued on page 305) 
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HOOTING at game is a vastly 
S different proposition than shoot- 

ing at a target. A shooter able 
to score 95 or better at the targets 
might easily find himself scoring 100% 
misses in the game fields. The funda- 
mental principles are, of course, the 
same, and the man who is a good target 
shot has a big advantage over the man 
who has had no shooting experience at 
all. Just the same all the details are 
so very much different in the woods 
from what they are on the range, that 
often the target shot will find himself 
quite as helpless as the fellow who is no 
shot at all. What the target shot, who 
wants to be a hunter should do, is to 
make himself as familiar as possible 
with the kind of shots that are common 
in the woods. The man who has learned 
to shoot on the range has been accus- 
tomed to shoot at a stationary target 
which is plainly visible. Generally, he 
is perfectly comfortable, that is, he is 
not cold, wet, or out of breath. He has 
all the time he needs to get into a com- 
fortable position. The light is good, 
and his sights are made to show up 
clearly against the target—what he has 
learned, is to “hold” and to “press the 
trigger.” 

With the hunter shooting at game it 
is quite different. He is often out of 
breath, wet or cold, or both, and he has 
to shoot from all kinds of positions— 
and do it quick—or lose the game, and 
he doesn’t want to do that. Maybe he 
has worked hard several hours—pos- 
sibly days—to get the shot, and he must 
make it count. Often the game is half 
hid by trees or brush, and more often 
yet it is moving. 


LARGER per cent of hunters fail 
to get their game because of poor 
marksmanship in the woods than all the 
other reasons put together. Some 
hunters fail to find their game, but 
more fail to stop it when they do find 
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Standing shots come but rarely. 










it. Once in a great while the hunter 
will get an open standing shot—then is 
when the good shot at the targets 
should score. However, to be a real 
hunter you must score on the more com- 
mon and difficult shots. 

There are three ways, that is, three 
good ways of shooting at moving game. 
One is to swing with your game, the 
same as in shooting a shotgun at mov- 
ing game. That is you follow the move- 
ment of the game with your front sight 
until you get it in the exact spot, then 
pull. Of course in all shooting you 
must keep your front and rear sights 
correctly lined. I believe the majority 
can do this the easiest with a rear peep 
sight—it should be a small disc with 
a large hole. With a low power rifle, 
or one with a slow lock it will be neces- 
sary to hold ahead of your game in 
order to hit it. With a modern high 
velocity arm the bullet will hit pretty 
close to where you hold—unless it is a 
long range shot. 


NOTHER method is “snap shoot- 

ing”—to do this accurately requires 
a lot of training and skill. We will 
suppose you jump a deer. The instant 
you see game you line your sights in 
its direction. You see the deer bound 
or leap and you know what its course 
will be for the next few feet (until it 
hits the ground again). You throw in 
ahead with your bead to spot where you 
think the deer will be at the exact in- 
stant your bead gets there, and pull. 
When you become expert at it, the 
throwing of the gun to the shoulder, 
lining the sights, and then throwing to 
the exact spot, and pulling, will be just 
one move, and just about as quick as 
you can throw the gun to your face. 
You must pull the instant your bead 
gets where you want it—you can’t wait 
to be sure it is on the deer, if you do, 
it surely won’t be! Asa rule, when one 
has learned snap shooting, he can tell 
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when he pulls whether or not he hits. 
Some say a snap shooter doesn’t use his 
sights, but I will say as a rule he does, 
if he can really shoct and hit. A good 
shot will do surprisingly accurate shoot- 
ing this way, but it requires a lot of 
training. The eye, the arm guiding the 
gun, and the trigger finger must do per- 
fect team work. 


HE third way is to hold ahead of 
your game in some open spot, and 
shoot just as the game comes into the 
sights. This also is hard to do, but it 
is one of the most useful and deadly 
ways of shooting in a thick brush or 
timbered country. Even users of the 
scatter gun will find that when shoot- 
ing game ahead of a hound in very 
dense brush this method cannot be 
beaten. One old deer and bear hunter 
when watching for game on a runway 
would get in such a position that ‘he 
would be in line with a big log that he 
was sure the game would jump. When 
he sighted the game coming he would 
sight down this log and about twelve to 
eighteen inches above it, and just as 
the game jumped the log he would 
shoot, and he generally got his game. 
If you can find where a fox or a 
rabbit is circling ahead of a hound when 
there is snow on he ground, get where 
he has run through once or twice, and 
went under a log or bunch of brush, 
get in line so he will be coming directly 
towards you. When you see your game 
coming, hold under this log in the place 
where he will come through, and when 
he starts through shoot. After you 
have tried it a few times ‘you will be 
surprised how easily you can hit them. 


ND now for the ways to practice 
these different systems—and it is 
best to be able to shoot all three ways. 
The first can be learned by shooting at 
large objects thrown up in the air by a 
friend. If this proves too difficult at 
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first, hang the target up by a long 


string where it can swing. After shoot- 
ing at this a while you will be ready to 
try them thrown up again. Gallon tin 
cans or something of simliar size is 
about right to begin with. If you are 
practicing with the idea of learning to 
shoot at deer, it is better to get so you 
can hit a large object quick, than to 
take more time and hit a smaller target. 


F you live in a hill country where 
there is snow, you can rig up a small 
box target with runners and run it on 
a crust—when you have one. It will 
run even and smooth like a trotting ani- 
mal, or a large bird flying. 
To practice “snap shooting” I know 
of nothing better than a bar- 
rel head rolled on a steep side 
hill. Have an assistant roll it 
for you, and shoot at it at 
right angles as it goes by. 
Make sure that your assistant 
is safe. You should be from 
25 to 75 yards from the bar- 
rel head as it goes by. This 
target will bound around so 
swift and irregular that you 
cannot follow it closely with 
the front sight. The only suc- 


cessful way is to do accurate 
snap shooting. When you can 
hit it twice out of three times 
you are doing well, and will 


stand a lot better chance to 
knock down a running deer 
than you did before. In prac- 
ticing snap shooting it is best 
to use your regular high power 
rifle with full charge loads. If 
you can’t do this safely in your 
locality the next best is to use 
a 25-20 with the new Reming- 
ton Hi-Speed loads that have 
a velocity of 2,200 ft. -per sec- 
ond. Peters and Savage also 
make a similar load. If you 
learn with a low velocity rifle 
and then change to one of high 
velocity you will shoot ahead, 
so learn with the high power 
ammunition. 

A friend of mine, when a young lad, 
had a very good air rifle given to him. 
He used it a lot, as it was very ac- 
curate at short range. He got so he 
could hit small objects, such as crab 
apples, marbles, etc., thrown up in the 
air with seldom a miss. When he 
changed to a real rifle it was years be- 
fore he could get so he didn’t shoot 
ahead, in fact he didn’t have so much 
time to shoot and he never got so he 
could do as well as he did with the 
air rifle. He said no boy of his would 
ever start in with an air rifle—when he 
was old enough to have a gun it would 
be a real rifle. I am telling this here 
as it may keep some one from making 
the same mistake. 


Another thing about practicing with 
the high power rifle—expanding bullets 
at a velocity of 2,800 ft. sec. or over 
seldom glance. They are pretty sure 
to stop where they hit. Go to some 


out of the way place where you can . 


shoot into a hill and you and the natives 
will be quite safe. However, if they 
are within hearing distance, the report 
will worry them a lot. A .22 short is 
all right for shooting at cans thrown 
up in the air as the cans go com- 
paratively slow. 

The last way, that is holding ahead 
where you think the game will go and 
shooting when it gets there, is hard to 
duplicate in targets. You might try 
shooting at your sled target running 


If all shots could be like this, rifle shooting in the field 


would be greatly simplified. © 


down hill when there is a crust on the 
snow. The best way to learn this 
though is with a hound in a good rab- 
bit country when there is a snow on. 

Many hunters—yes, I might say in 
fact most hunters—spend a lot of 
money on their hunting trips, and yet 
they carry a rifle that they never shot 
a box of cartriges from! They spend 
tens—often hundreds of dollars for car 
fare, licenses, board, guides, etc., and 
yet they can’t afford to pay $10.00 a 
hundred for a few hundred cartridges 
to practice up with. Take my advice 
and learn your rifle—and how to shoot 
it as well as you possibly can. If it 
costs you $100 it will be money well 
spent. You will be surprised how much 


you can improve your shooting with 
two or three thousand .22 shorts and 
one thousand high power loads—and 
save enough of them for your fall hunt. 
One of the best guides and hunters 
in Pennsylvania is an old friend of 
mine. Last fall he had a party out 
after bear, he left this fellow to watch 
in the head of a small sag. A fox 
trotted up on the other side of the hol- 
low not over 40 yards away from the 
hunter, he shot, but the fox kept on 
going. Later the same day a nice black 
bear came down the sag directly to- 
wards the hunter; the guide had told 
him if the bear came from that way 
not to shoot ’til the bear came up to 
the spring to drink, the way the wind 
was the bear would not get the 
hunter’s scent, and if kept still 
he would not see him, he would 
have an easy shot at not over 

30 yards. 


OWEVER, when the bear 
was about 80 yards away 

he stopped broadside in an 
open spot, and the hunter 
could not resist shooting. He 
hit the bear, knocking him 
down, and he rolled down be- 
hind some logs before the 
hunter could shoot again. 
After thrashing around a 
minute the bear got up and 
ran as well as if he had not 
been hit, he ran right by the 
hunter, even closer than the 
fox, but several shots failed to 
take effect. This hunter only 
lacked practice at running 
game as the guide said he was 
naturally a good shot. What 
would you have been willing 
to give, if you had been in this 
hunter’s place, to have been 
able to stopped both the fox 
and bear? It surely would 
7 have been a successful day to 

long remember. 

One hundred dollars spent 
for ammunition and this used 
for carefully planned practice 
at moving objects would without doubt 
have made it possible for this hunter 
to have scored a kill on both animals, 
and I’ll bet he would have come close 
to getting his $100 worth of fun out of 
the practice, to say nothing of the skill 
he would have acquired. 

The guide said he was sure the bear 
was fatally hit, but he got into a laurel 
patch and quit bleeding and they had to 
give him up. 

A rifle in the hands of a poor shot is 
about as worthless as a motor car 
which the owner cannot drive. How- 
ever, practice is good sport in itself and 
the rewards are well worth while. 

Begin now and practice for that fall 
hunt. 
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| Black cree 


To Use Sable-Hued Flies on a Moonless, Stygian Night Seems Para- 
doxical, Nevertheless Experiment Has Proved the Soundness of the Theory 


for an explanation that would tell 

me why pitch black lures assure 
more than ordinary success in fishing 
for black bass, calico bass, perch, pick- 
erel, and blue gills. Four years of ex- 
perience with black lures convince me 
that fish possesses capacity of sight 
somewhat different from what I had 
formerly assumed. For one is bound 
to be dumbfounded when he witnesses 
black bass taking black lures during 
the darkest of nights at depths of 
twenty-five feet or more. 


At last a renowned physicist has ex- 
plained the dilemma. Jet black, says 
he, is the absence of color. It stands 
out in contrast to all surrounding colors, 
lights, shadows and reflections. To the 
eye of a fish it constitutes a distinct 
blank area amid a myriad of colors and 
lights. Even in deep, dark waters a 
totally black object will stand out 
against the small portions of light that 
come from the surface or from the 
phosphorescent conditions of the water. 
To the eye, black constitutes a blind 
spot in contrast to all surrounding 
lights and colors. 

Such is the theory! Take it or leave 
it! The purpose of this article is not 
to expound a theory but rather to 
arouse to definite interest practical fish- 
ermen whom I trust will give black 
lures the fair trial they deserve! If 
given such a trial, I prophesy that 
every tackle kit will soon have its full 
share of spinners, flies, and plugs that 
are as black as the proverbial ace of 
spades, 

Some specific instances, I trust, will 
be sufficient to show the good results 
that are possible with black lures. 


| HAVE been searching diligently 


M Y first experience with black lures 
dates back to the fall of 1919. It 
was a cold September night, between 
10 P. M. and 2 A. M., that I was fish- 
ing the western shores of Lake Seneca, 
N. Y., about eight miles north of Wat- 
kins Glen. I had as my partner a most 
charming soul who had fished these 
same waters for forty years. Let me 
impress the reader that the night was 
exceptionally dark. There was no 
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Dixie Midget—Size, three inches, 
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Seneca Black Bird—Size, four inches. 


moon, not even a star was shining. A 
penetrating mist hung over the lake 
that made it impossible to distinguish 
shore objects beyond thirty feet. With 
these black adventuresome surround- 
ings, imagine my astonishment upon 
seeing this clever old fisherman pulling 
out black bass off a twenty-five foot 
bottom—and he was using a huge black 
fly which he had concocted out of black 
feathers and velvet cloth. (See cut of 
Seneca Black Bird.) 

That night was a revelation. Even 
a novice at fishing would marvel at 
the discriminating power of the eyes 
of a bass to strike so exactly under 
such conditions. I was compelled to 
cast overboard old prejudices and old 
theories right then and there. 


HAT experience on Lake Seneca 

suggested that black had further 
possibilities as a lure. Two weeks later 
I had proof that this hunch was a good 
one. I was fishing in Naaman’s Pond, 
near Middletown, Delaware—a small 
lake which afforded surprisingly good 
fishing. I had applied three coats of 
black automobile paint to two small red 
and white bass plugs and thus created 


‘attractive sticks of licorice for the bass. 


Two of us fished from three in the 
afternoon until after dark. We totaled 
six black bass, fifteen calico bass, and 
three perch. The gratifying thing to 
me was finding that the licorice stick 
was just as effective as its brightly 
colored competitors. But more im- 
portant—at twilight, when brightly 
colored plugs suggest themselves, the 
black plug did exceptionally fine work 
in catching calico bass. 

In 1922, the black spinner and black 
fly were added to my kit. The spinners 
must be painted black as it seems dif- 
ficult to purchase them at tackle stores. 

Let me detour here by saying that 
manufacturers seem to have an aver- 


sion to black for lures as it is next to 
impossible to purchase black flies and 
spinners—but if this article is so for- 
tunate as to “get by” the editor, I as- 
sure you that the leading manufacturers 
will have an underscored copy sent to 
them. 


|= most successful spinner for fly 

casting for bass and pickerel is the 
one made up according to the sketch of 
the Black Death, in the lower right 
hand corner of the page. By casting 
toward shore into lily pads and by logs 
and weeds, it is most effective. A rather 
long cast is made. By regulating your 
reel turn you can readily change the 
depth of your fly and spinner. Experi- 
ence seems to favor smaller srinners 
rather than the larger ones. During 
the late summer of 1924, three black 
bass, ranging between one and two 
pounds, were caught in shallow riffles 
with this lure just as darkness was 
setting in. 

There is an English dry fly, which 
when attached to a very small spinner 
makes an excellent lure for perch and 
blue gills. I believe the name of this 
fly, which is eyed, is the “Boat Black.” 
The body is maroon in color, which is 
readily dyed black by the use of Hig- 
gins ink. The sketch of the Dixie Mid- 
get gives this fly and spinner as it ap- 
pears in my kit at present. 

In a very few sportsman’s stores in 
the Finger Lake region, one may pur- 
chase snelled black bass flies which, I 
am told, are very successful for stream 
fishing. One is called the Raven, and 
the other the Black Hackle. As neither 
of these flies are eyed they cannot be 
rigged with a spinner. ° 


i is hoped, as suggested above, that 

in the very near future manufac- 
turers will produce black lures to the 
extent that one can procure an assort- 
ment sufficient to give black a genuine 
tryout in different waters under vary- 
ing conditions. 

To the writer it seems odd that there 
has not been developed in America a 

(Continued on page 307) 
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sion is invariably his rod, or, 
more properly speaking, his col- 

lection of rods, for most enthusiasts 
own as many rods as they can afford— 
oftentimes more than they need. The 
reason for this is quite apparent. A 
good rod has a personality not found 
in any other article used by anglers or 
sportsmen in general. Reels, lines, 
flies, even golf clubs and guns are 
purely mechanical in their function 
and practically always perform their 
work in the same manner, under all 
conditions. With a rod, however, it is 
different. By reason of its re- 
siliency and power, it responds 
to the angler’s every move. 
Should he desire to places his 
flies ten feet farther into the 
next riffle, he may do so without 
moving from his position, for 
the rod has that added power 
in reserve, merely awaiting the 
will of the angler. 

In a collection of a dozen rods 
of exactly the same length and, _ 
weight, it is scarcely possible to ,, 
find two having precisely the 
same action. One will have a 
stiff butt joint, another a par- 
ticularly powerful second joint 
and so on, again illustrating the 
personality element. 

Regardless of the kind of fish- 
ing an angler intends to engage 
in, he can find a rod to suit 
him in almost any modern 
tackle shop. This was not true 
two decades ago, when most of 
the rods used were made by hand and 
were very costly. Due to modern 
methods of manufacture, rods may now 
be purchased costing from half a dol- 
lar to half a hundred dollars and even 
more. 


F HE angler’s most prized posses- 


HE more costly ones are still made 
by hand and in most cases are well 
worth the prices charged for them. It is 
only in the fine examples of hand-made 
rods, created by a mere handful of 
American and foreign workmen, that 
balance, action and other virtues, ap- 
proximating perfection, are found—yet 
it is entirely possible to take as many 
fish, in the course of a day or a season, 
na five dollar rod as it is on one of 
hese works of art. 
The materials used in rods may be 


curve. 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


divided into three classes: solid woods, 
steel, and split cane, or split bamboo 
as it is usually called in this country. 


oe popularity of rods made of the 
various native and foreign woods 
has decreased gradually as better man- 
ufacturing methods have made possible 
good rods of split bamboo and steel at 
reasonable prices. However, there are 
still some fine rods made of bethabara, 
greenheart, washabra and other woods 
for those who prefer wood rods. 
Greenheart is probably the best 
material for a solid wood rod, although 


The curve is symbolic of life. 


contour typifies action and beauty. 
The rainbow, an evanescent thing limned 
against the sky for a few brief seconds, lends 
a motif for heroic design. 
of a shore line, man finds rhythm which he 
expresses in the construction of bridges. 
. Is it not probable that the inspiration for the 
violin scroll came from the fern frond, ten- 
derly unfolding to greet the semi-light of the 
bracken embracing some long forgotten tarn? 
The secret of the rod’s beauty, ethen, is its 
Plot the arc of a full bended rod and 
you will behold at once beauty.of a high 
order, strength, suppleness and service. 
Equipped with so sympathetic an adjuvant, 
the angler may well fare forth a contented 
man. 


good greenheart is really rare. There 
are some excellent greenheart rods made 
in the British Isles, but when they are 
imported here, they seem to go to pieces, 
due to our drier climate. The worst 
feature of a wood rod is its tendency 
to warp out of shape. It is almost im- 
possible to keep the original straight- 
ness. Wood rods are heavier than split 
bamboo rods of equal length. Their 
action is somewhat slower, less power- 
ful, and their strength is not equal to 
the latter rods. 


| Fervterigarses is inferior to green- 

heart, washabra or bethabara. It 
is soft and does not possess the tensile 
strength of any of the other rod woods. 
Quite recently I saw some beautiful rods 


Its subtle 


In the graceful arc 


made of a comparatively new material 
known as Black Palm. It grows in 
South America, and the wood is fibrous 
and extremely dense. 


HE rods I examined were very 
powerful though quite heavy. The 
chief objection to this material would 
be the weight and the difficulty of work- 
ing it, due to its hard stringy grain. It 
certainly has more strength than any 
other rod wood. There is very little to 
say concerning the merits of native 
woods when used for rod construction. 
Hickory, ash, ironwood, etc., all prove 
inefficient in the matter of 
strength, lightness and quick- 

ness of action. 

Steel rods are very popular 
with anglers who desire an in- 
expensive rod for all around 
work. Not much can be said in 
favor of steel fly rods. They are 
heavy, whippy and almost al- 
ways have a nasty “double 
kick” in the second joint. How- 
ever, very satisfactory bait and 
bait-casting rods, made of steel, 
can be obtained. They are a 
good deal heavier than rods 
made of other materials, but on 
the other hand, they will stand a 
lot of hard knocks and will not 
warp out of shape. 

When all other rod materials 
have been considered, split bam- 
boo still remains pre-eminent. 
Nothing has ever been dis- 
covered that combines lightness, 
resiliency, quick action and 

great strength to the degree inherent 
to this material. The cane from which 
split bamboo (as we know it) is made 
is a variety of grass that grows in the 
Orient. It is quite straight and does 
not have such large knobs as those 
found on ordinary bamboo. Years ago, 
most split bamboo rods were made of 
a variety of cane known as Calcutta. 
This material was always indicated by 
a series of charred markings at inter- 
vals of a few inches and showed in the 
finished rod. 


WITHIN the past fifteen years, how- 

ever, a kind of cane known as 
Tonkin has been found to have qualities 
that make it superior to Calcutta. 
Practically all present day rods are 
made of Tonkin cane, because of its 
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great strength and lightness. In mak- 
ing a split cane rod, only the tough out- 
side rind is used. This is split into six 
strips, the cross section of a strip hav- 
ing the same shape as an equilateral 
triangle so that when the strips are 
joined together, they form a hexagonal 
joint with an even action on all sides. 
They must be carefully planed and 
fitted so the edges join verfectly. 


5 ee strips are made fast by means 
of a special albumen glue which is 
soluble in heat only, in order that the 
joint may not be affected by water sub- 
sequently, and come apart. Cane may 
be reduced to a very small diameter and 
still retain great strength. The tips 
of some of the best hand-made fly rods 
have a diameter scarcely larger than 
that of a darning needle, yet they are 
made of six strips to the very tip end. 
There are one or two firms that still 
make a few rods built on the eight strip 
plan, but rods built on the hexagonal 
system are generally conceded to be the 
best. A Massachusetts concern makes 
a rod built of twelve strips instead of 
six. It is really a rod within a rod, the 
external appearance being that of a 
hexagonal rod. Such a rod is, of course, 
extremely powerful and would do well 
for the heaviest kinds of angling. 

Fresh-water rods are divided into 
three classes, generally speaking. They 
are: fly rods, bait-casting rods and bait 
rods. Trolling rods, while sometimes 
of a slightly different design, can be 
classed with bait rods. Bait and bait- 
casting rods have the reel located above 
the grip, in order that the reel may be 
thumbed when casting and the fish 
played directly from the reel. On the 
fly rod, the reel is placed below the 
hand, because in fly fishing the line is 
stripped from the reel and cast by the 
action of the rod alone. In this posi- 
tion, the reel helps give better balance 
to the fly rod. Ordinarily, fly and bait 
rods have three joints with an extra 
tip. Some fly rods are made in two 
pieces, but there is little if any ad- 
vantage in this, and any gain in action 
is more than offset by the inconveni- 
ence in carrying. The best type of 
bait-casting rod is the one having the 
short butt and long tip, as the strain is 
practically all above, rather than at 
the ferrule, which is the weak point in 
any rod. 
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ERRULES are made of nickel-plated 

brass in the cheaper rods, and Ger- 
man silver in the better grades. The 
better type of ferrule is made of the 
latter material and has split ends of 
“serrations” as they are called. These 
split sections are wound down into the 
wood with the winding silk when the 
rod is wrapped and each point “gives” 
when the rod is in action, thereby pre- 
venting the wood’s cutting at the point 
of contact, as is some times the case in 
the ordinary style of ferrule. The best 
ferrules have small metal plugs in them 
in order that the water may not enter 
the wood. A special elastic ferrule ce- 
ment is used in fitting them to the 
wood. Some makers use a small pin 
in addition to the cement, but this is 
bad, because it weakens the wood, be- 
side being quite unnecessary. Upon 
examining a rod that has lain in its 
case during the winter, one will gener- 
ally find that the ferrules are loose. 
The rod will knock or click when swung. 
Sometimes heating each ferrule in the 
flame of a spirit lamp will re-melt the 
cement and tighten the ferrule. More 
often, however, the ferrule will have to 
be removed and fresh cement applied. 
When this is the case, a pin is a double 
nuisance, because it has to be removed, 
and when the ferrule is reset, there is 
always a small hole in the metal where 
the pin was placed. 

The material with which rods are 
wound is silk thread. This should be 
of the finest calibre obtainable, the 
kind designated by the symbol 00 or 
000 is most desirable. The theory that 
winding a rod strengthens it, is to a 
great degree a popular fallacy. 


GREAT number of split bamboo 

rods are now being made with 
guide windings only and they are much 
more attractive looking than those 
wound with gaudy red and green silk 
at one inch intervals throughout the 
length of the rod. A rod wound at the 
guides and ferrule serrations only, with 
olive or pongee colored silk, topped with 
a bit of orange or dark red, shows up 
the grain of the cane, and makes a 
very handsome looking job. 

When doing any rewinding on a rod, 
if you are careful to use first some 
white shellac or the color preservative 
sold in tackle shops, the silk will not 
darken as will be the case if varnish is 
applied directly to the raw silk. 

A great variety of line guides may 


be purchased, but there is a definite 
type best suited to each kind of rod. 
The snake guide is the best one to use 
on a-fly rod, as it is light and simple 
and the line cannot tangle around it. 
It is important that guides be made of 
the hardest material in order that they 
may resist wear. Snake guides are now 
made of tungsten steel and are the best 
obtainable. A fly rod top is also made 
of this material, which resists filing. 

Often guides and tops, made of a 
comparatively soft material, will groove 
with wear and the rough edges will 
ruin a fine enameled line. The first 
guide and top on a fly rod should be of 
agate, as those are the two greatest 
points of friction. If the first guide is 
set well up on the butt joint (about 
four inches below the base of the fer- 
rule), casting will be easier, as this will 
allow plenty of room for stripping the 
line. 

It is a common fault to put snake 
guides that are too small on a fly rod. 
They should be of good size throughout, 
in order that the act of casting will 
cause the minimum of friction. Large 
standing agate casting guides are the 
best type for the bait casting rod. The 
top should be of agate, of course, and 
should be of the offset design. Three, 
or at the most four, casting guides are 
sufficient for a bait casting rod of aver- 
age length. Snake or trumpet guides 
may be used on a bait rod, but prob- 
ably the best type is the bell guide. This 
is made of German silver, is flat, com- 
pact and smooth inside. It is also best 
to have.the first guide and top on a 
bait rod, of agate. 


Re? grasps, or grips more properly 

called, are usually made of cork. 
Some rods have grips wound with cane 
or celluloid or twine, but the cork grips 
are always preferable, as they are soft 
and comfortable, beside being light. 
Cork grips on cheap rods are usually 
made of a layer of veneer cork which 
soon comes loose or wears through. 
The better grips are composed of a 
series of cork rings worked down on a 
lathe with sandpaper. 

The shape of a grip is important, 
particularly on a fly rod, as a clumsily 
built grip is very trying on the hand 
and wrist during the course of a day’s 
fishing. The Wells pattern grip for a 
fly rod is a comfortable one. It is swelled 
at each end and again in the middle, 

(Continued on page 314) 





Henry 
Braithwaite’s 
Tales 
of the Forest 


Some Traits of That Busy 


Woodland Engineer, 
the Beaver 


EAVERS are our largest gnaw- 
B ing animals. They are heavily 

built and exceedingly strong for 
their size. They are well adapted for 
the life they lead with a wonderful 
broad, flat tail and webbed hind feet. 
Both fore and hind feet are four toed, 
but the second toe of the hind foot is 
peculiar in having two claws, which the 
beaver uses for a comb and with which 
he can comb out the finest particle of 
dirt that gets into his fur. 

The beaver’s food is nearly all hard 
woods, such as maple, birch, poplar, 
alder and willow; also pond lily roots. 
They are wonderful workers, and I once 
mentioned that fact to an Indian, to 
which he replied, “Yes, damn fool all 
same white man, work all time.” I 
have measured white birch trees, six- 

, teen inches in diameter, that they have 

cut down. A hunter once told me he 
saw a poplar, twenty-two inches in di- 
ameter, they had cut. They will cut 
off the limbs and then cut them up 
and hand them into their ponds; and 
in some cases when food is scarce they 
will gnaw nearly all the bark off the 
trunk. 

Beaver houses vary in size according 
to the number of beavers living in them. 
They are usually from six to twelve 
feet in diameter and from three to six 
feet high. They are built of brush, 
sticks, stones and mud. To build them 
the beaver first gets a pile of dirt 
started, then he goes through a tunnel, 
starting under water and digs out his 
dirt pile from the inside. The mud, 
sticks, etc., he digs out from the inside 
he carries in his fore pores and deposits 
on the outside. He does not use his tail 
for plastering his house as is com- 
monly believed, but uses it to keep 
his balance while carrying out the 


Henry Braithwaite in a typical north-country canoe. 


mud, as he walks on his hind feet only. 

Usually there are the two old beavers 
and two or three young ones in a house. 
The young ones do not mate until they 
are three or four years old; they get 
their full growth at five or six years. 
The old female stays at the house to 
have her kittens in the spring, which 
average as near as I could learn from 
three to five, according to her age. The 
yearlings and two-year-olds stay with 
her. The male goes off rambling in 
the spring and comes back about the 
first of September. The three-year- 
olds then mate and go off on their own 
hook and build a house. 

If hunters would use judgment when 
they find a good lake or stream for 
beavers and be careful not to set traps 
near the houses in the spring of the 
year, beavers would never become ex- 
terminated from a locality. I caught 
a very large beaver a number of years 
ago and after skinning her I examined 
her and found she would have had 
seven kittens. When I thought of kill- 
ing eight and only saving one, it cured 
me of setting traps near the houses in 
the spring; it was too much like kill- 
ing the goose that laid the golden egg. 
Indians and a great many white men 
generally camp near a beaver house and 
stay till they get the last beaver, which 
ends the family and that is the reason 
why beavers are getting so scarce. 


HE beaver’s object in building dams 

is to protect his food in winter 
from freezing. He cuts trees and brush 
and floats them to his house, and lets 
them sink in the water. The stories 
about his sucking the air out of the 
wood, so it will sink, is all nonsense. 
He simply keeps piling up the trees and 
brush in front of his house until its 


own weight sinks it to the bottom. 
When the pond freezes over, a good bit 
of this brush can be seen sticking up 
through the ice. I saw one dam that 
measured eight feet high and twenty 
feet long. It was built in a brook with 
high banks, but as a rule, the dams 
average four to six feet high. 


| ONCE saw a stone dam an eighth 
of a mile long, which two or three 
different men came and measured. I 
came to the conclusion that the beavers 
had been building it for the last hun- 
dred years and as the brush at the bot- 
tom rotted away the stones fell down 
to fill the gap and finally formed a 
stone foundation. One spring, river 
drivers dug up a hole in it to let the 
water out for driving purposes, and it 
took three days to drain the lake to its 
former level. I returned to the place 
two vears later and noticed that the 
beavers had built up the gap again with 
brush, mud and stones. 

As a rule, when routed, beavers make 
upstream and sometimes make long 
overland journeys. I once caught a 
large beaver in a bear trap up in a 
hard wood ridge nearly a mile from 
the water. He was no doubt making 
for some other lake or stream, and 
smelling the bait in the bear trap, had 
gone in to investigate. 

Another time in April when the snow 
was between three and four feet deep, 
I came on the trail of a family of four 
or five beavers which had left a small 
brook and was making across country 
to another stream running in a differ- 
ent direction. I followed them until 
I came to the water and knew it was 
of no use to follow further, as they 
might go miles without stopping. 

(Continued on page 306) 
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i sae 


“As I looked, a four-pronged buck wathed 


Dreaming Back 


oe eee 


leisurely to the roadside, not 


fifty yards away.” 


W YELL, my friend, the Scotch 
Fiddler has found work. This 
good news is conveyed to me 

by a note which he left on the red blot- 

ter, and which I have just finished 
reading. The note has a great deal 
in it, for my friend is not niggardly 
in the use of words, or of currency of 

a more tangible form. But I will give 

you just the close of the note. 

Says he, “I regret that the job I 
have secured is of such a nature that 
it will deprive me of the pleasure of 
your companionship. It is out of town, 
and consequently I shall be unable to 
reach my room until ‘the wee sma’ 
hours,’ when even scribblers should be 
in bed. But—the job’s the thing.” 

Now there’s more in that last sen- 
tence than at first appears, for my 
friend loves to fiddle for the joy of 
making music. In other words, he 
gets more than United States currency 
out of his profession—which is as it 
should be. “The job’s the thing,” as 
he puts it. And if we all could feel 
that way about our daily labors how 
much better would be our contentment 
and happiness. 

It was old Tom McGregor who used 
to remark to me, when he saw me la- 
boring in the woods in those grand 
old days: 

“Laddie, you’re working harder for 
pleasure than man ever did for lucre. 
I hope your pleasure in work will aye 
continue.” Which was the Fiddler’s 
idea expressed a bit differently. 

Of course I worked hard! What 
man, young or old, with the pioneer 
spirit in his heart, will not work hard 
when, immediately before him is the 
prospect of erecting his first fixed habi- 
tation in the virgin forest. 
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My, that was a grand day when, the 
trail cut through, I went up to the 
main road to wait for and to direct 
the driver of the lumber wagon to my 
small clearing! 

It was more than a grand morn- 
ing—it was a wonderful, glorious 
morning: it was such a morning as 
God must make only when He is 
pleased with mankind. The sun was 
drowsily warm, the sky was clear, 
there was no wind. From the earth 
and from the green leaves of the shrub- 
bery came the warm, intoxicating fra- 
grance that I believe comes only from 
the forest lands. 

High, high above me, as I sat upon 
a mossy log waiting for the lumber 
wagon, there circled two eagles—a 
pair. I watched them as I had done 
many times before, floating, spiraling 
higher and higher into the pale-blue, 
sun-warmed air. And that I might 
watch them easier I lay down on my 
back amongst the fern, my head rest- 
ing on the log. 

They had assumed the size of birds 
no larger than robins, and I was won- 
dering whether they would ascend be- 
yond my vision, when, transmitted to 
me through the earth, I heard the 
grind of wagon wheels and the steady 
clump of a team’s heavy hoofs. 


WAS up in an instant, and gazing 

expectantly down the sunlit road. 
As I looked, a four-pronged buck 
walked leisurely to the roadside, not 
fifty yards away. His proud head 
turned toward the sound of the ap- 
proaching wagon; then he slowly 
wheeled and trotted back into a grove 
of young pines. 


The wagon came into view. It was 


In Which the Lumber for 

My Cabin Arrives and the 

Corner Stone Is Laid With 
Ceremony—Part Five 


By FRED A. BARROW 


loaded with lumber. It was my lum- 
ber wagon! I hurried forward to 
meet it. 

“Hello, Bob Young! Looking for 
my place?” (I recognized the driver.) 

“Hello, young fellow! Guess it’s 
your place this lumber’s for, all right. 
Where do I turn in?” 

“The trail starts just the other side 
of that dead cedar. It’s a pretty good 
trail; but I hope your brakes are good, 
for there’s one or two steep little hol- 
lows.” 


B° YOUNG bit off a piece of to- 
bacco from a large plug, clucked 
gently to the big, gray horses, and fol- 
lowed me to the beginning of the Mc- 


Gregor trail. There he dismounted 
from his seat on the lumber. 

“Ain’t no brakes on this wagon, son. . 
Guess the horses can hold her back if 
the hills ain’t too long.” 

Bob was a big fellow, with a face 
pretty well covered with a growth of 
black stubble. He wore a somewhat 
tattered mackinaw that had once had 
a pattern. His trousers were of blue 
denim. 

“See that buck walk out to the road? 
Offered a dandy shot. Ain’t you got 
a rifle?” 

“It’s down at the tent, Bob. Hope 
you'll get the load down all right.” 

“Well, I’ve navigated some pretty 
bad roads with this team.” He took 
the reins in his hand, shook them, and 
called to the horses. “Up there, Char- 
lie! Easy there, Billy! Steady now!” 

The load of lumber was on the trail 
to my clearing! I tried to look sober: 
I felt like whooping. 

I had told the driver the trail was 
a good one, but as the wagon bumped 





over thick tree roots, or sank into dirt- 
filled hollows, I began to have some 
doubt as to the truthfulness of what I 
had said. The load of lumber assumed 
rather “twisty” shapes as it prog- 
ressed; and when, with a low call to 
the horses, Bob ran it down a short 
hill, with harness jingling and chains 
rattling, I felt sure there’d be a spill. 
The wayon-pole swayed wildly on these 
occasions, and I marveled how the 
horses managed to escape its thrashing. 


ND now we came to where the 

trail I had made branched from 
that of McGregor’s. It was leveller 
than that we had just traversed. The 
wagon got on even keel and went 
quickly forward. 

Then there came a welcoming call 
from Peter. He had sensed the com- 
ing of the other horses. It was the 
call of welcome companionship. One 
of the team made effort to reply. My 
tent came in sight. Another fifty 
yards. We arrived! 

“There’s the place, Bob. Pull up 
near the tent, and unload on the off 
side.” My, but I was eager! 

Another pull, a short turn, a crack— 
and the wagon pole broke clean. 

“Well, ain’t that the doggonedest 
luck! Get to the end of the road and 
the blankety pole busts. Whoa there, 
Charlie! How about dumping the load 
here, son? O. K.?” 


“Tt’ll be all right, Bob. Sorry you 
broke the pole.” 


“No good being sorry: I can fix it- 


to get back. Say, you’re in the woods 
for fair, ain’t you. See any deer down 
this way?” Bob was looking about 
him. “Let’s see your rifle.” The 
broken wagon-pole was forgotten, as 
being but a minor matter. 

I brought the rifle from the tent. 
Eager as I was to get busy with that 
lumber I realized that Bob was not to 
be hurried. He took the rifle, bal- 
anced it, flung the stock to his shoul- 
der, sighted on an imaginary bear, 
then handed the weapon back. 

“A light gun, but well-balanced. 
Stock isn’t just right for me. Now, 
we'll unload. Where are you going to 
build the cabin?” 

“Right alongside that big red cedar. 
Then I’m going to cut the trees down 
on the bank so I can look across the 
straits. Say, I hope you brought the 
nails, Bob.” 


“C*VERYTHING, son—door, win- 
dow, floor boards, scantling, shin- 

gles, battens, nails—and a little sur- 

prise your Dad’s sprung on you.” 

“A surprise! What is it, Bob?” 

“In that crate.” 

Now I’d seen the crate securely 
fastened to the top of the lumber pile, 
but had taken no particular interest 
in it because I had thought it con- 


tained some of the building material. 
But now I made a jump for it, and 
ripped away the paper from between 
the slats in the crate. 

“A stove! A_ cook 
plates and an oven! Wow! 
Dad!” 


stove! Two 
Good old 


*“(~*UESS you'll be comfy, all right. 

Now we'll lift off the top stuff 
and then unload. Ever do any build- 
ing before, son?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well now; so this is to be your 
first job.” Bob talked as we unloaded 
the lumber. “But I guess you’ll man- 
age all right. There’s one or two 
things to bear in mind. Use the steel 
square and the level often at the start, 
and with care, and you will find the 
finishing of your building so much 
easier. It’s just the same as in life, 
son: if you start out to be a plumb 
and square chap you'll develop into a 
plumb and square character. Now me, 
I started off on the wrong— (here’s 
the sills) on the wrong foot first. Say! 
Look at that camp-robber!” 

I turned quickly to follow the direc- 
tion indicated by his finger. In front 
of the tent was a bird of dirty-gray 
plumage, about the size of a robin. 
While I looked, it strutted boldly into 
the tent and out again, and repeated 
the same move. 

(Continued on page 307) 
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The Nose of a Dog 


A Clear Explanation of How a Dog Is Able to Follow Game by Means of ‘“‘Scent”’ 


LL of us know that the dog, in 
A common with most other ani- 
mals, has a very keen nose, while 
few have any conception of the dog- 
world of scent which is just as im- 
portant to them as sight and hearing. 
Because we can hear and see and feel 
we get along very well without a keen 
nose, having learned, as no other ani- 
mal, how to secure our food and avoid 
cur enemies without depending upon 
the windbourne messages of scent. 

Like so many other things we cannot 
feel and see, this matter of scent is 
passed lightly over as something be- 
longing wholly to the canine kingdom. 
The average conception of the scent 
being that it is a mysterious animal 
smell that clings forever to the foot- 
prints of wild game, enabling a dog to 
follow it over hill and dale. 

Scientists well know that our five 
senses—seeing, hearing, feeling, smell- 
ing, tasting—are all directly related to 
one another, akin in that they are but 
different methods of nerve vibration to 
convey messages to the brain. The loss 
of any one of these senses immediately 
stimulates the others to greater activity 
because they are, to a highly developed 
degree, the sentinels of the flesh that 
guard our bodies from ever present 
danger. 

There is but little doubt but that man 
once enjoyed a much keener nose than 
he has now. Perhaps it is just as well! 
It may be that this organ never re- 
covered with the medieval cities when 
garbage disposals, sewers and sanitary 
measures were not even dreamed of. 
When there was no longer need of a 
keen nose, weapons having put man out 
of immediate animal danger (except 
for himself) the sense of smell atro- 
phied. 

It is a noticeable fact that the eye- 
sight and hearing of dogs, especially 
setters and hounds, have suffered be- 
cause of an overdeveloped sense of 
smell. 


T is a mistake to think that only 

hunting dogs have keen noses. The 

hunted, as well as the hunters, depend 

equally on scent—one to eat and the 

other tg escape being eaten. The deer 

oi ®*" 1 nose as the wolf, a 

- a bit of scent in the 
fox. 

r all, two kinds of 

that hunts solely 

ne that hunts mostly 
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By DON CAMERON SHAFER 


with the eyes. All the long-legged dogs, 
the grayhounds, the wolfhounds, the 
whippets, etc., hunt with their eyes. 
That's why they have to have long legs, 
so they can quickly pull down the game 
before it gets well out of sight. Collies, 
and various other dogs, are sight 
hunters. They have a keen nose to lo- 
cate the game, and will follow a hot 
scent, but they prefer the dash method 
of getting it to the slower cracking 
methods. 


The airedale, a fighting dog with a “nose.” 


F Saas wild dogs and wolves hunt in 
this way, circling to find the warm 
body scent of hidden game, following 
hot scent trails newly made, then the 
dash, the race for life. Dogs bred and 
trained by man to hunt solely by scent 
would quickly starve to death. They 
depend upon man to kill the game after 
they have found it. The trained 
pointer and setter never tries to catch 
the birds it hunts; the rabbit hound 
cannot catch a rabbit once a year. And 
you know they eat oftener than that! 


The hound is the oldest of all hunting 
dogs. We know how easy it is to tame 
young wolves and wild dingos, or even 
foxes and coyotes, and there is no doubt 
but that primitive man domesticated 
such wolves and wild dogs centuries 
ago. And from this beginning came 
our dogs of today. The original dogs 
of the American Indians were descend- 
ants of wolves and coyotes. 

From these early hunting companions 
of prehistoric man two kinds of hound 
dogs were developed which persist even 
to this very day. The first were the 
“seizer” hounds, with long laps, hunt- 
ing by sight and big enough to pull 
down the game. The second were the 
“trailing” hounds, to find wounded and 
lost animals. 


RIGINALLY the wolf dogs of 

primitive man hunted just as 
wolves and the wild dog do today, using 
both nose and eyes, but the latter. more 
than the former. Game, hidden away in 
the tall grass and thickets, was found 
by scent but run down and killed in 
plain sight. All this was many cen- 
turies ago, because the Egyptian monu- 
ments of five thousand years ago show 
carvings of different breeds of dogs 
very similar to some of our canine 
friends of today. 

Admitting that all this is but a 
theory, but a good theory, the hound 
dog as we know it today, the long 
legged, keen nosed dog used to run 
rabbits and foxes, was not an origi- 
nal breed of dogs. It is easy to suppose 
that it was developed by our hunting 
ancestors just as the pointing bird dog 
was developed within our own time by 
crossing the spaniel dog and the hound 
and building upon one of the simplest 
canine instincts. For the bird dog’s 
“point” is no more than the prolonged 
hesitancy, the halt in stride before 
game, common to every dog when his 
nose tells him, by the strong body scent, 
that game is near. This halt in stride 
originally, was to enable the dog to 
definitely locate, or sight, the game be- 
fore leaping in to seize it. 

Imagine a party of our ancestral 
hunters in pursuit of game. They are 
clad in skins, half naked, armed with 
rude spears and bows and arrows. With 
them are the big black and brown 100 
lb. wolf dogs, racing into every clump 
of brush, every bit of tall grass, to 
start the hiding game. When a deer is 
started the dogs dash after it in full 
cry. But the hunters do not chase it. 
Man cannot compete in distance with 
animals. The hunters watch the game 
trails and conceal themselves to get 
near enough to the circling animal to 
use their weapons. Given a good start 
not even these wolf dogs would 
catch a deer very often. But sooner or 
later the deer runs near a hunter and is 
shot through with a stone tipped arrow. 


yr such crude weapons those 

early hunters wounded far more 
game than they killed outright. It was 
very important, to them, that such 
wounded game be found. So certain 
hunting dogs were taught to follow the 
trail of the bleeding animal. As evi- 
dence of this we have the bloodhound 
with us yet, which is really one of the 





gentlest and best natured dogs, fear- 
some only in name, and so called be- 
cause it was once used almost exclus- 
ively to follow the bloody trail of 
wounded beasts which the sight hunt- 
ing dog could not, or would not, do. 


HE difference between these two 
kind of hunting dogs is apparent if 
me gets into the woods with a collie 
dog running loose and a rabbit hound in 
leash. The collie will not run a cold 
rabbit trail. He prefers to race through 
he bushes until he routs a rabbit from 
ts form, dashing madly after it, trying 
o catch it before it gets out of sight, 
‘eaping high in the air to see over the 
jow bushes. It pays no attention to 
he hot scent which would guide a hound 
log straight to the running rabbit. 
Wait an hour, if you choose, when the 
vabbit scent is so cold that the collie 
dog will not even sniff at it, and then 
slip the leash from the rabbit hound. 
Without a moment’s hesitancy this dog 
will pick up the track and follow the 
scent unerringly through the thickest 
cover until the rabbit is again started. 
Now notice another peculiar thing 
which the first hunter taught this dog. 
As soon as the rabbit starts, and the 
scent grows warm and hot, the pursu- 
ing dog begins to bay in a deep, musical 
voice. It is not the sharp bark of a 
hunting collie, nor the yapping of a 
terrier. It is the lone wolf howl of the 
first hunting dog! 


J] ATCH the race from a convenient 
knoll and you will see that the 
running hound never so much as looks 
to see where the rabbit is, or where it 
is going. He doesn’t care. With head 
swinging low, he runs lumbering along, 
voicing his presence and his purpose, 
not caring a hoot what the rabbit 
thinks, giving it all the opportunity in 
the world to es- 
cape, but all the 
time telling the 
concealed hunt- 
er where the 
game is! This 
gives the hunter 
time and oppor- 
tunity to am- 
bush the rabbit. 
No matter if the 
rabbit doubles 
back in plain 
sight of the 
hound, he does 
not look up or 
stop, continuing 
on down the 
trail as relent- 
less as fate. 
But how does 
the dog do it? 
Not the way 
most folk think. 


The beagle, a typical example of the slow 
trailer. His voice is an asset to the 
hunter. 


Just what is meant by the term scent? 
Many of us have an idea that “scent” 
is something smelly about all wild ani- 
mals, like the odor of a menagerie tent 
at the circus, or the monkey house at 
the zoo. The body scent of a horse or 
a cow is not the scent of the stable. 
Neither is the body scent of wild ani- 
mals at large the stench of a circus 
cage. Different breeds of animals smell 
different, and individual animals of the 
same family do not smell alike. Even 
the odor of individual humans is alto- 
gether different! 


HE scent of animals is something 
more than a faint animal odor 
which all wild beasts leave in their 
footprints and which the keen nose of 
a dog is able to smell. 
It is really much more than that. 
Let us take, for example, a red fox 
and pursue it with an imaginary hound 
dog. This fox, let us say, is asleep in 
the snow on one side of a wooded ravine 
on a cold, still January morning. Late 
last night this fox was hunting field 
mice down in the valley, a mile away, 
where a network of tracks in the snow 


The pointer, a dog trained to hunt birds only, to work without voice and to hold the 
quarry on point, 


tell the story of his hunt. The fox 
hunter, with the hound in leash, finds 
these tracks and can see that a big fox 
was recently hunting there. The dog 
thrusts its nose deep into the snow and 
sniffs loudly. As soon as the chain is 
loosed the hound goes trotting slowly 
away, now and then stopping to thrust 
a long nose into the snow, down to the 
hard packed track that was immedi- 
ately beneath the fox’s foot, where still 
remains a bit of the fox odor. 

it is a mistake to think that a dog 
can tell which way a fox was going by 
smelling of a track. Of course a dog 
can tell which end of a trail is the old- 
est by the simple comparison of scent, 
the tracks made first having the least 
scent, because this scent is always and 
ever diffusing and disappearing in the 
air. So it will be some little time be- 
fore the hound noses out the intricate 
fox tracks and finally approaches the 
sleeping animal. 

The hound does not try to stalk the 
fox. It makes no attempt to steal upon 
Reynard unawares. More than likely the 
dog will give a loud, echo-waking howl 
the very minute he knows that he has 
straightened out the track. This brings 
the fox to its feet, watching the back 
trail, until it is certain that the dog is 
looking for him—and then Mr. Fox goes 
away from there! 


OW if you had come into the ravine 
at about this time, as I often have, 
of a still, frosty January morning, when 
the air is especially clean and pure, you 
could have smelled that fox, just as the 
dog smelled it, as the little animal got 
up out of his bed in the snow and 
dashed away. The air thereabouts 
would be full of the pungent odor of 
fox. This is exactly the same scent 
that guides the hunting dog, only the 
dog’s nose is many times keener, and 
to him, in all 
probability, the 
fox odor is as 
sharp and rank 
as a fresh skunk 
barrage is to 
our dull noses. 
More than 
likely hound 
dogs can distin- 
guish between 
individual foxes 
by the scent. Re- 
member that 
your dog can 
easily follow 
your footprints 
through acrowd. 
One of my set- 
ter dogs once 
got loose and 
followed my 
horse two miles 
(Con. on p. 319) 
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THE GAME REFUGE BILL DIES IN THE 
SENATE 


HE Game Refuge Bill died in the Senate in 

the closing days of Congress. The death of 

this bill was not the result of any lack of 
interest in the cause of conservation or any op- 
position to the cause of game refuges. On the 
contrary, never before has interest in these two 
principles been greater and more earnest. The 
so-called Game Refuge Bill died because it was 
not the right sort of a bill. 

It does not follow because a bill is presented 
under title “of a bill for conservation” that it is 
a perfect piece of legislation and not to be ques- 
tioned, or that to do so brands a man as an enemy 
to the principle of conservation. We regret that 
there has been too much of this attitude upon the 
part of many of the political game wardens and 
professional protectionists who have been sponsor- 
ing the game refuge bill. There are very good 
sportsmen who would like to question or at least 
inquire into many things that are done in the cause 
of conservation, but hesitate to do so for fear that 
their position will be misunderstood and that they 
will be branded as an enemy to the cause of con- 
servation. 

Strip the so-called Game Refuge Bill down to its 
essentials, analyze them carefully and no matter 
how, devoted you may be to the cause of conserva- 
tion, you will be forced to the conclusion that the 
bill as presented in the house was in reality a refuge 
for anew crop of federal officials and not primarily 
a refuge for migratory game birds. 

The Brookhart Game Refuge Bill authorized the 
collection of millions of dollars from the sportsmen 
of this country and specifically provided that of 
this money fifty-five per cent. was to be devoted to 
the support of a new federal bureau to be created 
in Washington, and forty-five per cent. was to be 
devoted to the purchase of ‘game refuges. 

It is usual to name a bill after its most important 
provision, and had this procedure been followed the 
bill would have been titled “a bill to provide a re- 
fuge for federal officials.” If this bill had been 
so named the sportsmen of this country would have 
understood at once why so many political game 
wardens were intent upon having this bill passed. 
It would also explain the animosity with which 
they have assailed all who differed with them or 
questioned the provisions of this bill. 
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We have great respect for many of the men who 
have sponsored this bill—several of them have long 
and honorable careers in the ceuse of conserva- 
tion. The men and the interests who have financed 
this bill we feel have done so out of the highest 
motives, and the work in the cause they have done 
in the past entitles them to the thanks of the 
sportsmen of this country, but we do believe that 
both of these excellent groups of men are at the 
present time out of step with the times. 

This country is fed up on federal legislation. 
The best judicial and legislative opinion of the 
times is opposed to the creation of new federal 
bureaus. The feeling against bureaucratic govern- 
ment has been growing steadily for several years. 
This strong sentiment cannot be antagonized suc- 
cessfully by any lobby, no matter how well financed. 
It may also be said that the political activities of 
certain bureau chiefs in Washington, who are con- 
stantly driving for an extension of their own 
bureaucratic powers and an abridgment of those of 
the states, is leading straight to a Congressional 
investigation. 

On this subject President Coolidge has said, 
“efficiency of state governments is impaired as 
they relinquish and turn over to the federal govern- 
ment responsibilities which are rightly theirs.” In 
criticizing the amount of federal legislation run 
on our statute books, M. W. Alexander, President 
of The National Industrial Conference, has pointed 
out that to-day the salaries paid to all the employees 
in the country were only seven per cent. more than 
the government spends to govern us. 

We all know that millions of acres of marsh 
land have in recent years been drained, and much 
desirable breeding territory for wild fowl and 
waders ruined. We are all ready to agree that the 
establishment of game refuges throughout the 
length and breath of the country is the only sure 
method of safeguarding the game that we have, 
and of guaranteeing its propagation in the future. 
Immediate steps should be taken to provide these 
refuges. The sportsmen of the country will pro- 
vide the necessary funds by paying the dollar tax 
cheerfully, but they are well within their rights 
in demanding that these funds be handled by their 
own officials and expended in their own states, and 
that one hundred cents on every dollar collected be 
actually expended for game refuge—instead of 
forty-five cents. 

Why waste more time trying to create new fed- 
eral bureaus for new federal officials in a land that 
is now seeking relief from bureaucracy? Give the 
country a game refuge bill that actually creates 
refuges for game birds and not for federal office- 
holders. The political game wardens, who have 
been neglecting their state offices in a feverish 
anxiety to have a new federal bureau created, would 
lose interest in such a bill, but it would appeal to 
the sportsmen of the country and Congress would 
pass it. 

The statesmen in both houses of Congress who 
felt their responsibility to the country and re- 
fused to have written into our already overcrowded 
statute a measure that fell short of accomplishing 
that which it pretends to assure did a public ser- 
vice. 

The organized pressure that was brought to bear 
upon them did not come from the sportsmen of 
the country. It was engineered by a comparatively 
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small body of ex-game wardens and professional 
protectionists who have been devoting all of their 
energies to the creation of this new federal bureau 
which was to provide them with life time federal 
jobs and comfortable cabins built and supported 
by the every day sportsmen of this country, not 
one in a thousand of whom would ever come within 
a hundred miles of the so-called public shooting 
grounds. We want game refuges and public shoot- 
ing grounds but we want them for game birds and 
— not for federal wardens and a favored 
ew. 


SPRING FEVER 


ITH the ebbing of Spring floods, the animus 

Wy of winter passes into memory, into the 
Valhalla of things. Up and down the North 
Country a warm and odorous stillness settles upon 
the landscape. The days are limpid, buoyant, free. 
From dark brooks to white-lipped rivers earth 
throbs in an ecstasy of growth and vernal strength, 
a sorcery of bursting buds and infantile leaves. 
Along the silent and lonely, spruce-shadowed 
reaches of blue lakes the air is quick with the thin 
yet subtle scents of strange wood flowers. Song 
that drips unceasingly sweet and clear from birdy 
throats rides the soft winds along pine-girt shores 
of lost ponds, and the sable shadows of north-bound 
migrants late in passing move like magic arrows 


on the placid waters. Two things deeply stir man, - 


wildlife, the earth itself—the sun, the smell of 
Spring. 

Earth is restless under the silent thunders of a 
great movement. The forest trees ache with it—in 
the sap, the buds, the young green leaves. Mighty 
as are these old trees the strength of their madness 
is not more powerful than in the dwarfish growths 
of the humble yet lovely blossoms of the violet, the 
painted trilliums, the trailing arbutus. In the 
flight of birds, the immeasurable depths of the 
songs of love and mating, the mystery of nest build- 
ing, man feels the impact of hidden and magic 
things. He sees it in the wide ranging of members 
of the animal kingdom, the reptile world, the insect 
colonies. Earth itself is susceptible to the spell of 
the wanderlust, and man being impressionable is 
most poignant with this strange, unexplainable 
restlessness. 


PISCATORIAL TIMES 


HE noisy clatter of kingfishers disturbing the 
river quietude have one message for man— 
it is fishing time. May and June send many an 

angler to the haunts of living dreams, to seek the 
brook trout, the intimacy of growth and wild life. 
Friendly brooks and May! This is the very poetry 
ci a season in passing. The homing angler plod- 
ding wearily back down the road to his waiting car 
hidden in the bushes hears in the shroud of dusk 
and faint scents the first whippoorwill of the year. 
The plaintive calls rips to tatters the twilight still- 
ness and throw a cold chill down the back of the 
superstitious, yet the doleful and repeated refrain 
is a pleasant thing to one who knows and appreci- 
ates the hour in a passing moment of time. It 
“ceaseless sings ever a note of wail and woe,” but 
this I fear is a matter of man and temperament. 


CHANGES IN NEW JERSEY TROUT LAW 


PENING of the trout season in New Jersey 

was postponed from April 1 to April 15 by a 

measure passed by the Legislature and ap- 
proved by Governor Silzer. The act, which is gen- 
erally pleasing to resident anglers, was effective 
this year. There will be no shortening of the 
actual fishing period, as the closing date of the 
Season is extended two weeks to July 31. 

Advocates of the later season for trout fishing 
declare the streams will be in more satisfactory 
condition and that thousands of anglers will benefit 
by the new arrangement. Another argument ad- 
vanced for the new date was that the opening of 
the New Jersey trout season on April 1 has here- 
tofore encouraged anglers from other states to flock 
to Jersey streams ahead of the opening of the sea- 
son in their home states. The result has been that 
many Jersey streams were fished out before the 
season was at its best. 

One important benefit from the later season, 
wardens say, is that the new opening date will per- 
mit adult trout planted in the streams in the early 
Spring to become more widely distributed beyond 
the points of release and better acclimated before 
fishing begins. In all of the counties where there 
are trout streams, wardens are now planting fish 
from the state hatchery at Hackettstown. These 
include three species—the brook, the rainbow and 
the brown trout. These fish have reached a size of 
from six to twelve inches and may be caught legally 
this season. Heavy plantings of adult trout and 
fingerling also were made last Fall. 


UPLAND GAME AND RAIN 


AME is perfectly able to keep itself dry in 
the heaviest rain, for, with feathers tightly 
clasped, not a drop penetrates to the skin. 

Disturb birds, and they soon become drenched, a 
very short flight in pouring rain being sufficient 
to get them in this plight. Pheasants, if they are 
able to pick their way through undergrowth reek- 
ing with wet, keep absolutely dry; but in front of 
beaters they rush hither and thither and become 
soaked. Game birds engaged in hovering broods 
are in a very poor predicament during heavy rain, 
for the plumage is fluffed out, and rain soon pene- 
trates every part of it. It is a well-known fact that 
waterfowl have a copious supply of oil, and con- 
tinually use it to proof their feathering against 
water. ‘ 
One thing the rain has taught pheasants, and it 
is the wisdom of roosting in evergreen trees, where 
the exposure is not so great. Partridges in rain 
seek the shelter of fences, or linger beneath trees 
which afford some protection. They are little seen 
in rain except they be flushed. Root crops they de- 
test in rain, for there is nothing which reeks of 
moisture more. Hares at once desert low-lying 
ground and resort to fields where water speedily 
disappears beneath the surface. Coverts they leave 
as soon as they can when the trees commence to 
drip. Rabbits cease to lie out, and soon commence 
to scratch out more underground accommodation 
if that available is insufficient. Directly a fine spell 
occurs game of every description seeks the open, 
intent on feeding and getting dry. Itis a good op- 
portunity to ascertain what stock there is on the 


land. 
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Folding Tent Bed for Two 

7 are many advantages in a 

folding auto tent bed for two which 
the usual single folding cot bed does 
not have. In the first place it is much 
warmer when two are sleeping to- 
gether, it is less work to make up the 
bed for two than in making up two 
single cot beds. If plenty of sag is 
allowed in the canvas the bed will be 
quite comfortable. The complete unit 
will fold up more compactly and take 
up less room, in the auto camp out- 
fit, than two single folding cots. 

One can make such a bed if at all 
handy with tools. First procure some 
hardwood stripping one and one-half 
inch by three-quarters inch, of straight 
grain. Cut two 
strips 61% ft. long, 
two cross. strips 
4% ft. long. These 
will form the top 
frame of the bed. 
Two cross_ brace 
rods for the legs 
4% ft. long and six 
strips 1% ft. long 
for the legs. The 
brace diagonal 
strip can be cut to fit of the same hard- 
wood bracing or you can have some 
made of galvanized iron if you prefer. 
On the ends of the side strips, a metal 
brace should be attached with screws 
and allowed to extend beyond the end 
of the strip so that the end cross rod 
will fit into same and a bolt will hold 
it in place if a hole is bored through 
the wood cross rod and the metal brace 
end. A thumb screw bolt can be pur- 
chased of the hardware dealer and you 
can also get metal strips and have 
them bored by the tinsmith. The cross 
brace rods as well as the shorter leg 
brace rods should have grooves to fit 
over bolts placed near the base of the 
legs. The groove fitting over the bolt 
of the legs will hold the bed firmly in 
place and will also be very quick to at- 
tach. 

The canvas should be of medium 
weight and sewed into a strip 45 inches 
wide and at least 75 inches long. If 
you allow a bit longer strip it will give 
sufficient length to wrap around the 
cross end rods and give the right sag 
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to the canvas for a comfortable bed. 
Do not make the mistake of not allow- 
ing for sag as this is one of the features 
of this type of bed and one which 
makes it very comfortable and adjust- 
able to individual desires for comfort. 

The canvas strip can be tacked along 
the cross end rods only. 

The tension upon the canvas can be 
adjusted by wrapping it around one 
cross rod to allow for the sag that you 
may desire. Tightly stretched canvas 
makes an uncomfortable bed. Sag simi- 
lar to that of a canvas hammock will 
be found to be about right for comfort. 
The long side rods can be hinged at the 
middle so that they will fold up to half 
their length when packing the bed. 


—" 


End belt 


_——————————— 


Showing bolts, braces and rods. 


The legs can be bolted to the frame 
and the top end of the big leg brace rods 
should be bolted to the frame. It is 
wise to use galvanized iron for all metal 
parts to prevent rust. One can hinge 
the legs to the frame if he prefers this 
method to bolting them. In either case 
the legs will fold up on the frame when 
you pack the bed into a compact unit 
for the trip. The fact that all cross 
rods are detachable and the legs fold 
up, makes a very compact bed unit. 
The canvas can be rolled around the 
two top cross rods. The complete bed 
will fold up into a bundle not over five 
feet long with a diameter of one foot. 

A good protective covering for this 
bed could be made from rubber cloth or 
waterproofed light-weight canvas. It 
is essential to keep the canvas of the 
bed dry when en route. 

If you have not as yet slept in a 
canvas hammock similar to those used 
by the sailors in the U. S. Navy, you 
hardly realize how comfortable one can 


be in a cot as described which can be 
given any desired sag that one requires 
—approaching that of the navy ham- 
mock, 

A cotton puff will make an ideal mat- 
tress and give warmth from the cold 
air of the ground. Even a layer of 
paper will serve for this purpose. After 
two have been sleeping in this type 
of camp bed they will find that the can- 
vas will form two depressions with a 
ridge running down the middle of the 
strip which will prevent them from 
rolling toward each other. If you have 
formerly used the single camp canvas 
cot you can hardly realize what an im- 
provement this double cot is in every 

way. 
W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Good 
Meals in 
Camp 


ig there is any one 

thing that excels 
all others in making camp life a real 
pleasure it is good food—just like you 
get at home. The following described 
home-made meal cooker brings to the 
camper or tourist this pleasing ad- 
vantage: 

At my meat market I obtained an 
empty can which had contained lard. 
It was fourteen inches in diameter and 
eighteen inches tall, with the top cut 
out. I got the tinner to make me a 
tube of galvanized iron, ten inches in 
diameter and sixteen and _ one-half 
inches long. In the bottom of the lard 
can I built up a pad one and one-half 
inches thick of old newspapers cut to 
fit. On top of this pad I placed a disk 
of asbestos and above this a disk of 
galvanized iron. Around the tube I 
wrapped newspapers, cut to the length 
of the tube and fastened to each other 
with glue, until the diameter of the 
padded tube barely permitted its being 
inserted into the lard can. My lid con- 
sisted of a circular piece of pine board 
sixteen and one-fourth inches in di- 
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ameter, with a strip of galvanized iron 
two and three-fourths inches wide 
nailed around the edge. The under side 
of the lid was padded with circular 
pieces of newspaper and one layer of 
canvas, nailed to the lid with small 
nails placed near the edges. A hole was 
made in the bottom of the cooker for a 
bolt to fasten it to the running board 
of my car. Two pieces of one-inch thick 
soapstone, intended for foot-warmers, 
furnished material for two heat disks 
nine and one-half inches in diameter 
cut out with a hack saw. A one-eighth 
inch hole was drilled in the center of 
each stone, and countersunk on one side 
to the depth of half an inch. A large 
cotter pin, with the 

eye in the counter- 

sunk space, served 

as a catch for a 

wire hook with 

which to handle the 

stones when hot. 

Two aluminum 

stew pans, of ap- 

propriate size, were 

deprived of their 

handles and _ pro- 

vided with covers 

consisting of small 

pie tins. One of 

these dishes was eight inches deep, the 
other about five. 


Using the Cooker 


Usually while eating breakfast the 
heating stones were left on the camp 
stove until a sprinkle of flour quickly 
turned brown cn them—the test of suf- 
ficient heat. A two pound meat roast, 
or a chicken, slightly pre-cooked in a 
hot skillet, was pl&eéd in the deeper 
dish and placed in the cooker above one 
of the heat stones. Above this the 
other dish containing potatoes with 
their jackets on, and above this the 
other stone. 

When we are notified by a keen ap- 
petite that it is noon, we pull out at the 
side of the road and our hot dinner is 
ready to eat—a delicious meat wth 
tender meat, brown gravy and such 
potatoes. Or, for supper, soda biscuit 


baked in the lower dish, and creamed 
salmon in the upper, made us think of 
home. After supper a dish of cereal 
left in the cooker all night furnished a 
delicious breakfast dish. 


Used as a Cooler 


By placing a small piece of ice in the 
larger dish, milk, eggs, meat and butter 
are kept cool all day, or three milk 
bottles of drinking water may be car- 
ried to good advantage. When used as 
a cooler the stones need not be placed 
in the eooker. 

A. D. Harp, 
Long Beach, Cal. 
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Skinning Eels 
= the tail of the eel upon a flat 
stone or brick. Then with another 
stone or brick, rub the tail back and 
forth three or four times. This will 
split the thin skin, causing it to pod up 
in halves. Now, all one has to do is to 
grasp a half in each hand, and the skin 
will be stript in one quick easy opera- 
tion, from tail to head; with the added 
advantage that it will take the fin with 
it. It is an extremely quick and easy 
method, vastly superior to the old 
method. R. B. GoETSCHIUS, 
Downsville, Del. Co., N. Y. 


Heating the Tent 
A GOOD way to heat the tent, par- 
ticularly valuable if one is to be on 
an extended trip (as to time) and en- 
sure utility even in wet weather, is as 
follows: Take along in the auto, or if 
deep in the wilderness on buckboard, a 


few lengths of stove pipe, including an 
elbow. On pitching your tent, dig a hole 
about two-thirds back in tent, and a 
trench from the hole to outside of wall 
of tent. Put in the trench sufficient 
stove-pipe to carry to the outside, and 
there connect the elbow and put on the 
rest of the lengths, sticking the up- 
right pipe at ’most any angle, only so 
it will be away from the wall of the 
tent. Cover the lengths inside of tent 
with soil, and keep fire in the pit at 
the mouth of the intake. The draft 
will be sufficient to take care of the com- 
bustion of ’most any forest fuel, for 
either cooking or heating. 
(Rev.) A. L. Byron-Curtiss, 
Willard, N. Y. 


Wind 
Indications 

When objects at 

a distance, usually 

indistinct, loom out 

clear and distinct, 

bad weather and 

changes of wind 

are coming. Green- 

colored sky means 

unsettled _ bad 

weather with wind. 

Wherever the wind 

is at the vernal equinox (March 21 and 

thereabouts) there the wind will prevail 

for the next three months. Crows, be- 

fore gales, tumble and pitch in the air 

and croak instead of the usual “caw.” 

Red tinged clouds high up at evening 
are followed by wind. 


Fair Weather Indications 

If at night there are few stars, and 
those very bright and sparkling in a 
pale, steely sky. If swallows fly high. 
If just before sunrise the sky is dull 
gray and the sun rises clear, gradually 
dispersing the vapors. If, after a rainy 
day, the sunset sky is suffused with a 
magnificent streak of crimson (not cop- 
per color). If there is a rainbow at 
night. If there are mists at evening 
over low-lying ground or near a river. 
If a mist in the morning clears off as 
the sun gets higher. If there is a heavy 
dew in the evening. 
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The Bass of the Killbuck 


Depicting the Thrills of Landing a Few Wary Ones on the Fly 


O write about the 
Killbuck has long 
been my desire—not 
however because I 
want to attract 
strangers to its 
shores, for I’m 
afraid they would 
meet with disap- 
pointment. 
It takes time and 
patience to get re- 
sults in. the Killbuck. You must go 
again and again, but to us few fly- 
fishermen who have ready access to it, 
it has amply repaid our efforts. 

A spring-fed stream it is, spring-fed 
from source to mouth, clean, cool water, 
its current cutting along its mud and 
clay banks where lie the two and three 
pounders. Long draws and pools filled 
with boulders, ripples a-plenty; swift, 
but not too swift. 

An ideal fly-casting stream is the 
Killbuck—open and approachable from 
both banks for its whole length. 

My friend Joe and myself dropped 
down to the stream one afternoon in 
early September to try out a new $50. 
fly rod we had just received. Our luck 
for the preceding two weeks had been 
very poor and Vic, the “Herringgut”— 
who is another nut on fly-fishing—had 
sworn vehemently that there were no 
more bass in the blamed creek. Joe 
simply smiled at this outburst and 
looked wise. The hope of hooking one 
or two of the big ones we know are 
there is what keeps you fishing the 
Killbuck. They don’t come easy and 
we are mighty glad of it. 

On this occasion we started in at 
Dunham’s draw, a long stretch of boul- 
der-filled water and a beautiful place 
for bass. Dunham’s has yielded many 
a fine old 2%-pounder, a number of 
which got away afer fighting all over 
the place. It certainly does tickle us 
to have a game old fighter win his 
freedom. 


OE had the “rich man’s rod” and 

was ahead of me casting down- 
stream. We had about reached the 
ripples at the foot of the draw with- 
out stirring up anything, when he 
turned back and handing me the rod, 
told me to try out the “feel” of it. I 
took it and made a few preliminary 
casts and then shot the fly down to the 
head of the ripples in the middle of the 
stream. 
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By EDWARD TROLLER 


A huge water spout arose, made a 
mad rush and missed the fly by six 
inches. It was a clean miss; never 
touched it. 

We were both so surprised that we 
plumped down backward on the bank, 
speechless. “He won’t try that again 
for some time,” I remarked after we 
came to. 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Joe, “try him 
again just for luck.” 

I made a cast a little upstream. 
Nothing doing. Another cast a little 
farther up and—‘“He’s got it. He’s 
got it,” I yelled. 

He did have it, hooked solid, and we 
landed a beautiful 2%-pound small- 
mouth bass. We rested this pool and 
beat it off downstream, full of joy, to 
the pool by the wire fence just below 
the big spring. 

Joe crawled under the wire and made 
a cast. I heard a yell and looked up 
just in time to see 1% pounds of bass 
twelve inches in the air with a fly in 
his mouth. A pretty fight and another 
small mouth was landed. 


AKING a cast at the head of this 

pool, I felt a dull thud on the end 
of my line and another beauty made 
two desperate leaps and was gone. An- 
other yell from Joe on the other side 
of the fence and again a dandy took the 
air in a succession of runs and jumps. 
This one soon joined his mate in the 
creel. 

Resting this pool, we dropped down- 
stream again to the big clay bank. 
This place would enthuse “Old Izaak’ 
himself. A clay bank thirty feet high 
dropping sheer to the water, the shore 
fringed with short willows and the clear 
water strewn with large boulders, a 
perfect drawing-room for bass. You 
can stand on the opposite shore and 
drop your fly right under the willows 
among the boulders. 

It is this stretch of the Killbuck that 
calls you again and again, for here 
lurks that big one. Not many of them, 
two or three a season is all you’ll get, 
for this is supposed to be a fished out 
territory around this section of the 
country and to catch bass on a fly 
where there “ain’t any” is quite a trick. 

Of course this will make the 35 or 
40 a day boys up at the lakes, laugh. 
That kind of fishing is simply fishing 
and gets monotonous, but to pit your 
skill against the wary old bass of the 
Killbuck—and they are wary too—is 


sport. Thirty or forty nice bass landed 
during the fly season and every one 
fished for and fished for hard is sport 
enough for anyone. Then agaih we can 
take them home and eat them. We 
don’t have to force them on friends who 
tell you they just love fish—and then 
throw them in the ash can. 


ETTING back again to the clay 

bank. Results this time were nil. 
After returning four or five “nubbins” 
to the water, we started back upstream. 
A “nubbin” on the Killbuck is a small 
bass, one too small to keep. We copped 
this name from one of the farmers 
along the creek, who when asked how 
the corn was this year, replied, “Nothin’ 
but nubbins. Nothin’ but nubbins, ears 
too small.” A small bass thereafter 
was a “nubbin.” 

Now just to show you that you never 
can tell about bass fishing, I cast care- 
fully all the way back to the wire fence 
without results, thoroughly covering 
every foot of the water. Joe followed 
behind me, casting more for the fun 
of it and not expecting to get anything, 
because we had gone over this water 
twice. I stopped at the fence and 
waited. Hearing a yell, I looked back 
and there he was fast to another. This 
one put up a splendid battle and proved 
to be the largest one of the day, a fine 
old 2%-pound small mouth. 

We now had four dandy bass which 
for a few hour’s fishing ought to satisfy 
anybody. 

Such is the bass fishing on the Kill- 
buck. It will fool the experts. 

The “Herringgut,” the man who 
swore there were no more bass left was 
down the next day. 


Ox the fly 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Live Decoy versus the 
Artificial Goose Call 


DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 

URING several seasons of wild 

goose hunting we have always felt 
that we were handicapped if we did not 
have one or more live decoys. But after 
one experience this fall I will always let 
the live decoy take second place if I can 
have Carl, the champion manipulator 
of the goose call. 

Carl and I were leaving camp on the 
afternoon of the fourteenth, so decided 
to try our luck at the early morning 
shooting. We had barely gotten located 
in our pits, when two other hunters 
with two live decoys came out of the 
brush and began digging pits within 
five hundred yards of us. 

Their live decoys were wonders at 
calling and kept up a continuous honk- 
ing. Naturally we did not feel very 
optimistic as to our ability to cope with 
such competition, but as we were all set 
for the morning, decided to stick it out. 
Our hopes were not raised any by see- 
ing two geese come in, circle our pits 
and leave us to alight on the sand bar, 
within two hundred yards of the other 
fellows’. 

Finally three geese came up the river, 
circled out pits, then circled our oppo- 
nents’, and alighted on the bar about 
three hundred yards from us and only 
about two hundred from the others. 
Their live decoys were doing their work 
wonderfully well and kept up a con- 
tinuous conversation with the visitors. 
Then Carl got busy with his goose call 
and for over an hour he coaxed and 
pleaded: with those geese. And they 
finally, step at a time—back and forth 
across the bar—turned their tails to the 
live decoys and slowly, oh! so slowly, 
walked in among our shadow decoys. 
This was the most exciting time I have 
ever spent in several seasons of hunt- 
ing geese on the Mississippi. 

And I repeat, give me Carl and his 
foose call, and you may have all the 
live decoys you want. 


WALTER E. MurPuy, 


Cincinnati, O. 


A Cross Bred Prairie Chicken? 
DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 
AM inclosing photo of a prairie 
chicken and a cross, no doubt half 
grouse and half chicken. 


This cross was shot on the marshes 
west of Hancock, about 15 rods off. The 
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other bird which was with it, flew about 
ten rods further and lit, which we again 
jumped and shot and which proved to 
be a prairie chicken. 
I hope this may be of interest to my 
fellow readers of Forest & STREAM. 
BEN HALEs, Jr., Hancock, Wis. 


Kingfisher and Water Snakes 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


T SEEMS to me that Mr. Rhead is 

quite unduly pessimistic about the 
kingfisher. What little direct evidence 
I have seen is opposed to the idea that 
this bird eats any trout. This direct 
evidence is a report on the examination 
of the fish remains in two kingfisher 
nests. The direct evidence is further 
supported by many theoretical consid- 
erations. The trout is not at any time 
a surface fish. When it is feeding at 


the surface it makes a separate excur- 
sion from its den on the bottom for 
each morsel. The nearest it comes to 
staying at the surface is when it lurks 
under a log in some quiet pool. Most 
of the kingfishers do their fishing in 
streams which do not contain trout or 
in which the trout are not common. 


There are at least two minnows 
which are found in all trout brooks; 
which are evident in larger numbers 
than the trout, and which habitually 
swim in the upper part of the water 
and out in the open pools. These fish 
are the chub and the black-nosed dace. 
The dace is a little fellow and is found 
as far up stream as the trout goes, far- 
ther than any other fish. The chub 
does not go quite so far up stream and 
there are some pools in the dense woods 
where kingfishers are hardly ever 
seen, which have in them only black- 
nosed dace and baby trout (fish less 
than a year old). A casual glance into 
one of those pools will show dozens of 
dace, but it takes keen vision and much 
patience to see a troutlet dart from a 
log to the shelter of a stone or to see 
another poised under the bank. 


In the case where the two nest holes 
were dug out after the young had left 
and the trash at the bottom of the nest 
studied, it was found that the bird had, 
in each case, brought home only one 
species of fish. In one case it was the 
fat-head minnow, a very abundant min- 
now of the pools in streams about as 
swift as those which harbor trout, but 
a little warmer than the trout prefer. 
No trout remains were in the other nest. 

I hope that the one hundred eighty 
kingfishers that were trapped in Cale- 
donia Creek were sent (at least their 
stomachs) to the Biological Survey at 
Washington for a study of their food. 
My personal belief is that at least one 
hundred and seventy of them had eaten 
no trout, not because they do not like 
trout but because there are so many 
other fish easier to catch. The earliest 
lesson the young trout learns is con- 
cealment. Before the egg sac is ab- 
sorbed the little fish-to-be creeps down 
between the gravel. As soon as it can 
swim it begins to hide under or behind 
something where it can see. 
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However, the trout has one great en- 
emy in all streams south of the Great 
Lakes. That is the water snake. A 
few years ago we bought a thousand 
trout, hatched in the waters of Cale- 
donia Creek, and put them in a little 
run about a mile long, which was for- 
merly noted for its trout but which had 
been cleaned out by careless handling 
of spraying materials. Spraying meth- 
ods had changed and there seemed to be 
no reason why the stream should not be 
again a good trout brook. 

The trout found conditions very fa- 
vorable and grew rapidly. It was not 
long until there were many fish of ten 
to fourteen ounces weight. They 
spawned on the sandy shallows and the 
second summer we saw thousands of 
young trout in the pools and upper 
reaches. We caught a few, perhaps a 
couple of dozen in all, and then the 
trout population began to diminish and 
finally disappeared entirely. King- 


fishers may have taken a few. They . 


could not get many because the stream 
was too well protected by bushes and 
overhanging banks. Great blue herons 
may have taken a few more. They 
worked there, but I am not quite sure 
whether they were after snakes, frogs 
or fish. The greatest loss was almost 
certainly due to snakes. 


The habits of the brook trout make 
it especially likely to fall prey to the 
fishing methods of the water snake. 
The trout selects a hiding place in the 
still water under a log, under the bank 
or behind a stone. There it is safe 
from observation from above, that is, 
from an enemy above approaching from 
down stream. It can watch ahead and 
up and drop back out of sight of a 
stranger coming down stream. In that 
secure place it stays, motionless except 
for the slight movement of the balanc- 
ing fins, until something that looks edi- 
ble comes into its feeding space. It 
makes a quick dash after the morsel, 
eats or rejects it and returns to its 
place. At no time does it watch the 
area behind and below it. 


The hungry water snake slips into 
the water and glides along the bottom. 
Even the one that looks the blackest on 
land has some traces of spots that show 
up when it is in the water. In the pool 
the minnows see it and leave an open 
place around it. The snake lies per- 
fectly still and finally a passing bird or 
cloud casts a shadow on the water and 
the minnows dart over the spot where 
the snake looks like part of the gravel. 
There is a quick dart of that ugly 
head, a struggling minnow, and the 
snake crawls out on the bank to turn 
and swallow its dinner. 

When the snake is hunting in the 
trout brook it slips along under the 
bank until the moving fins of the trout 
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attract it. It can slide along until al- 
most touching its prey before it makes 
the quick stroke that hardly ever fails 
to seize the fish. Some anglers with an 
erroneous idea of the trout’s activity 
have expressed doubt of the ability of 
a snake to catch “so quick a fish” as the 
trout. The fact of the matter is that 
the trout spends practically all its time 
motionless except for the slight exer- 
tion necessary to keep the little side 
currents from rolling it over, and the 
snake approaches from the one direc- 
tion where danger is never expected. 
Minnows and suckers live in the open 
and watch on all sides. The trout be- 
lieves itself hidden on all sides except 
above and in front and does not watch 
in other directions. 
ALFRED C. WEED, 
Division of Fishes, Field Museum, 
Chicago. 


One of Mr. Cottrell’s foxes. 


Fox Hunting Ethics Depend on 
Locality 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


HEN I saw your January cover 

picture I admired it a lot, and 
called the attention of many friends 
to it—it was a mighty good picture, of 
some mighty good sport. Now in the 
March issues comes a letter from a 
gentleman in Alabama who calls this 
picture “a piece of vandalism.” 

It may not be good sportsmanship to 
shoot foxes in Alabama, and if I were 
in that state I would not do so—neither 
would I be so impudent as to suggest 
that their way of hunting was in no 
way sportsmanlike to my way of think- 
ing. Evidently this gentleman does not 
know that customs differ in different 
parts of this little world of ours. Be- 
cause it is proper to sip one’s tea with 
considerable noise in Japan, does not 
necessarily mean that it is the proper 
thing to do in the U. S. It is a very 
poor sportsman who wants to rule all 
this great country by the methods con- 
sidered O. K. in his small locality. 

In this country (northern Pennsyl- 


vania) it is considered good sportsman- 
ship by every one to shoot foxes—in any 
way the hunter can, with dogs or with- 
out. I doubt very much if one could 
find a sportsman in any of our northern 
states who would not consider it good 
sportsmanship to shoot foxes. It seems 
to me it gives the fox as good a chance 
to go after him with one dog and a 
gun as it does to hunt him with a dozen 
hounds, more or less, and the man on 
a good horse. And that is saying noth- 
ing against the latter method at that. 

Hundreds of foxes are killed—shot— 
in this state every year and yet there 
are plenty of them left, and there is a 
bounty of $2.00 paid on each one killed! 
One man trapped 27 foxes last winter 
in a small locality that he could cover 
every day on foot, but the men who can 
trap them are not common. 

From what I know of foxes—and I 
have watched wild ones hours at a time 
through binoculars, have still-hunted 
them and killed them with a rifle, and 
I own a small fox farm (some of these 
foxes I caught wild when they were 
young and some are ranch raised, some 
are tame and some are wild)—from 
what I know of them I would say a fox 
would rather be hunted with a dog and 
gun than with a pack of dogs, horses, 
etc. The fox is naturally very nervous 
and high-strung, and the hubbub of a 
pack of hounds, horses, and without 
doubt “yelling” riders, would make him 
panic-stricken, and if such a thing is 
possible he is going to get out of the 
country—and stay out. A fox doesn’t 
dislike being chased by one or two 
hounds—indeed, he enjoys outwitting 
them, which he does—gunner and all— 
more often than not. Maybe this is 
why the southerner is always com- 
plaining over the scarcity of foxes— 
while in the north where we shoot 
them we have plenty. 

BYRON E. COTTRELL, 
Harrison Valley, Pa. 


The Porcupine in Upper N. Y. 


DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


AVE long been a reader of FOREST 

AND STREAM and of late have been 
very much interested in the porcupine 
arguments which appeared in your 
magazine. 

All my life has been lived in a por- 
cupine country, consequently I have had 
countless opportunities to observe the 
habits of the aforementioned animals 
and I have yet to see an instance where 
the “quill pig” played the réle of bene- 
factor either to sportsman or the world 
in general. I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the articles written by Mr. 
McVicker and Mr. Shaw and while not 
in the least underestimating the abil- 
ities of these two gentlemen who persist 





in upholding and setting forth the bene- 
ficial qualities of the “Porky,” I do not 
hesitate in taking sides against them 
in the matter. Perhaps Mr. McVicker 
has never had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the havoc wrought in the beauti- 
ful spruce and hemlock groves, which 
we have here in York state, by these 
animals. Maybe if he could see for him- 
self, he would be inclined to change his 
mind in regard to their being an asset 
to sportsmen.” 

It isn’t exactly inspiring to a 

forest lover to go out into the woods 
and find what was once a_beauti- 
ful soft-wood grove to be only a group 
of ghastly trunks almost entirely bare 
of bark and branches and bearing gaunt 
evidence of the destructiveness of this 
pest which Mr. McVicker wishes to see 
protected by law. Of Alaska and Alas- 
kan ways and methods I know next to 
nothing. Maybe their unwritten code 
of never harming a porcupine is all 
right when applied to certain communi- 
ties. But I wonder if Mr. McVicker has 
ever stopped to consider the fact that 
these animals being protected by law, a 
starving person would be committing a 
misdemeanor, which would immediately 
render him liable to arrest, were he to 
kill one. He might also take into con- 
sideration the fact that only the old and 
seasoned woodsmen (the kind that sel- 
dom get lost) know that the porcupine 
is good to eat and how to prepare one 
so that it would be at all edible. 
' Nine times out of ten the “green- 
horn” lost in the woods and hungry 
would pass by the porky without know- 
ing that he was passing a meal. And 
if he did know it’s a pretty sure thing 
that the repulsive appearance of the 
animal would help him to decide that he 
would take a chance on starving before 
resorting to it as means of sustenance. 
Perhaps in Alaska there are not any 
towering trees in which porcupines can 
take refuge and from which, without 
the use of a firearm, it would be impos- 
sible to dislodge them unless one were 
endowed with the climbing abilities of a 
black bear or racoon. Ask any lumber- 
man who has ever had a saw or axe 
handle chewed up by a quill pig what he 
thinks of the pests. 

Or again ask the opinion of the back- 
woods farmer who has had his crop of 
buckwheat trampled down; or perhaps 
a hole gnawed through the woodshed 
door by these life savers. Their replies 
will be decisive and unanimous, “Kill 
the beasts.” 

Taken all in all it is my firm belief 
that the damage done by these animals 
completely offsets their “life-saving 
qualities.” Maybe I’m wrong, but— 
you’ve got to show me, and I am not 
from Missouri either. 

HAROLD E. SAMSON, Lacona, N. Y. 


Believes the Moose Could Give 
One a “Nifty Nip” 
Dear Forest & STREAM: 
OU will find enclosed herewith a 
drawing showing the construction 
of a moose skull and one of a farmer’s 
cow. The cow and moose are not to be 
compared as to temperament, but if 
either cared to, it could give you a nifty 
nip. 

The moose, like the cow, has only 
front teeth and undoubtedly uses them 
in the same manner. When: eating, 
these might well be compared with a 
steam shovel in that they are used to 
scoop up and send back to the crusher 
or grinders the bite they have taken. 
The teeth dig in and clamp the grass or 


root firmly against the upper jawbone, 
then with a quick-little jerk the morsel 
is torn loose and sent back by the 
tongue to the powerful grinders for 
mastication. 

I believe Dr. Travis saw the teeth of 
his moose and I think he was lucky to 
escape them. The yellowness could 
easily have been caused by the diet and 
no matter how small the teeth are, if 
they were clamped on your arm or leg 
and Mr. Moose gave a jerk with his 
powerful neck muscles they certainly 
would tear something more than your 
shirt. I'll bet one would feel badly 
crushed, too. As to the red in its eye, 
well, I believe that, too, but hope I’m 
never near enough to see it. 

P. J. KINSMAN, 
Buhl, Minn. 


Praises California and Its 
Angling Laws 

DEAR Forest & STREAM: 

HAVE just read a letter (page 100, 

February issue of Forest & STREAM) 
from Mr. George Mundell of Reading, 
Pa., in which he complains (and very 
justly) of the laws of his state against 
fishing on Sunday. He says that he un- 
derstands that there are only two states 
—Pennsylvania and California—which 


prohibit Sunday fishing. I should like 
to disabuse his mind in regard to Cali- 
fornia. 

This good old state is not burdened 
by any such law. The people of this 
state are almost to a man lovers of the 
“great outsides,” as Hashimura Togo 
puts it. Like the people of other states 
we have our living to make, and with 
many of us it is a case of fish on Sun- 
day or not fish at all. No, Mr. Mundell, 
we are not under such a _ hide-bound 
government that we cannot have a little 
innocent amusement. Incidently, if you 
want some real sport and at the same 
time wish to see the garden spot of the 
world, come to Sacramento Valley. 

P. S. HUDDLESTON, 
Red Bluff, Cal. 
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Outlawing the Water Snake 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


| ENCLOSE you herewith a photo- 
graph of a five foot water snake 
starting his dinner on a ten inch black 
bass, which his snakeship caught in one 
of the streams of Greene County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

He was seen swimming across the 
creek with the bass—still alive, in his 
jaws. He landed and crawled up the 
bank with the bass; after reaching a 
point several feet from the water he 
coiled around the bass and killed it; 
when all signs of life had passed he 
again drew his coils around the fish 
and apparently broke the bones and 
made the fish stretch a considerable 
length at the expense of its diameter or 
circumference. 

He then proceeded to cover it with 
slime, which he exuded from his mouth, 
turning the fish over so as* i 
any part of the surface of 
head and gills; this done 
he opened his mouth as 4 
photograph and started hij 

The photograph was 
ing the camera within 2 
the subject, to which 
paid no attention whate 

I personally have the 
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Water snake swallowing black bass. 


member of the Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners of our state, and have been en- 
deavoring for a long time to interest 
sportsmen and fishermen particularly, 
to the necessity of destroying water 
snakes, as they are without doubt the 
most important enemy that the fish 
have in small streams. A number of 
fishing clubs and sportsmans organiza- 
tions in our state have become inter- 
ested, and have paid bounties of so much 
a head for all water snakes killed, the 
result has been very satisfactory so far 
as the subject has reached the attention 
of the sportsmen, and has created in- 
terest among Boy Scout camps and 
other boys’ organizations, so that many 
hundreds of snakes have met their de- 
served doom. : 

LESLIE W. SEYLOR, 

McConnellsburg, Pa. 


Systematized Trapping of 
Muskrats 


DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


HEN the State took hold of Marsh 

Islardi in 1913, due to excessive 

shooting and trapping, there was very 

little game or fur-bearing animals on 

the property, less than 2,000 fur-bear- 

ing animals being caught during that 

year. Due to careful regulations of the 

trapping, and the positive closing of the 

entire island to all shooting, the in- 

crease in fur-bearing animals and game 

birds has been gradual and positive, 

and every winter has shown an increase 

in the game birds and the number of 

fur-bearing animals caught, including 
the winter of 1923.° 

aa the unprecedented drought, 

ed all of the summer of 1924 

y just been broken by mod- 

s (this drought, according 

i States Weather Bureau, 

pst extensive recorded in 

minety years), there has 

decrease in the food for 

is, due to all of the lakes 

Mot flooded by tide-water 


having dried up. And the food in most 
of the lakes and ponds which are 
flooded * by tide-water having been 
killed, due to excess of salt water. 

There is also a considerable decrease 
in the fur-bearing animals, traceable 
directly to the drought. This will be 
especially noted in the number of musk- 
rats, for without a suitable amount of 
fresh water, muskrats do not propagate 
as extensively, nor does the grass on 
which they feed thrive as well. We can, 
therefore, expect during the season of 
1924-25 a decrease in the fur catch on 
Marsh Island, and a decrease in the 
number of game birds on the property. 
This decrease is traceable directly 
to the dry summer and fall, as above 
stated. 

One of the principal features in the 
handling of the trapping on Marsh 
Island has been to give the muskrats 
an opportunity to increase. As an in- 
crease in muskrats causes an increase 
in the water area, due to their killing 
out the grass roots, which killing out of 
the grass roots in turn,makes ponds in 
which food for ducks and geese readily 
grows. So the greater the number of 
muskrats the more suitable territory 
we have for ducks and geese, up to a 
certain point. If the muskrats increase 
too extensively they destroy not only 
the grass, but the plants on which the 
ducks and geese feed, and in that way 
they are a menace to the game birds. 
There is a happy balance to be struck, 
which I have attempted to maintain. 

In regulating the trapping of fur 
bearing animals on Marsh Island I have 
kept a man who has been taught the 
proper methods of trapping, constantly 
going over the property. Where an 
area seemed to be over-trapped we have 
closed that area and given the animals 
an opportunity of increasing. When an 
area has been too heavily stocked, we 
have required more intensive trapping. 
One of my regulations is that no traps 
must be set nearer than thirty feet to 
a muskrat house. By trapping at this 


distance, no young rats are caught, as 
they do not wander this distance from 
the home nest, thus leaving an ample 
stock of young rats for the next sea- 
son’s breeding stock. 

Under present conditions only about 
one-half of Marsh Island is suitable 
for game birds and fur bearing animals, 
the balance of it being either the wrong 
kind of ground or too well drained to 
grow the proper food. This situation 
can be remedied by a series of canals 
and levees, and it is to be hoped that 
part of the revenue obtained from ‘the 
trappers on this property will be de- 
voted to increasing the value of this 
property for both game birds and fur 
bearing animals. . 

The demonstration that has been 
made on Marsh Island in the handling 
of the game birds and fur bearing 
animals, increasing greatly the general 
supply of game and giving employment 
to a large number of people during the 
trapping season, clearly demonstrates 
how valuable our Louisiana marshes 
are, under proper management. 

E. A. McILHENNY, 
Avery Island, La. 


Urges Restraint in Letter 
Writing 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
ya I was only a boy, lecturers 
came about ‘with magic lanterns 
telling people of the wonders of the 
Yosemite and Yellowstone Valleys. 
Many people were incredulous and said 
so plainly. They could not comprehend, 
nor believe, anything so different from 
what they had personally seen and ex- 
perienced. I believe we are all more or 
less inclined the same way. 

For example, my home in New Hamp- 
shire is located in a very good raccoon 
country; thirteen were captured by 
three hunting parties on the night of 
October 11, 1924. In forty-five years 
I have known of two being taken 
which weighed about 28 pounds each. 
I have heard stories about 30-pound 
coons and there used to be a big joke 
about John B. Clark of the Manchester 
Mirror and Farmer concerning a 35- 
pound coon which no one believed, be- 
cause they had never seen one weighing 
even 30 pounds. 

Consequently, it is very difficult for 
one to credit stories from other parts 
of the country of racoons weighing up 
to 45 and 50 pounds. Still as raccoons 
hibernate about four or five months in 
the year up there with practically noth- 
ing to eat from the beginning of early 
winter until*frogs begin to peep in 
April and in other parts of the country 
they are out of feeding all of the win- 
ter, I can understand that such reports 
may be perfectly plausible and accu- 
rate. 





A similar comparison may be true re- 
garding woodchucks. In our country 
they hibernate from November lo late 
March or April and have little to eat 
until the grass starts in April. We have 
fine clover fields which were badly in- 
fested with woodchucks. There was a 
ten-cent bounty and it was our custom 
to trap enough woodchucks in June to 
supply us with money for our Fourth- 
of-July explosives. The July and Au- 
gust money from the same _ source 
bought our percussion caps and powder 
and shot for our old muzzle-loaders in 
the fall. 

I have always had a curiosity to know 
what fish and game really weighed. I 
have weighed dozens of big ’chucks, and 
I never saw one that actually weighed 
over eleven pounds and practically all 
the big ones were under ten pounds. I 
will add that these figures hold very 
close on the red fox. 

Years ago we killed an old turkey- 
stealer which had had a fat living near 
a poultry farm. He was so big that we 
carried him to a farmhouse to weigh 
him instead of stripping his pelt where 
we killed him. I cannot swear to the 
accuracy of the farmer’s scale, but they 
wouldn’t allow the fox but nine and 
one-half pounds. The men who skinned 
him had pulled the pelts from several 
hundred foxes and he declared that this 
was the fattest fox he had ever skinned, 
though not the largest framed. And 
still we hear of 20 and 25-pound foxes. 
In some parts of the country they are 
asking for a closed season on hares and 
rabbits to prevent extermination, and in 
others they are asking federal aid in 
destroying them for the protection of 
hayfields and crops. In some districts 
protected deer are ruining young or- 
chards and damaging gardens. In 
others deer are as scarce as moose in 
Florida. 


A cousin of mine from Iowa once 
laughed at me when I caught a horn- 
pout which weighed about a pound and 
a half, a monster in our streams. He 
then rebuked me for not throwing him 
back and said that out home they 
caught them weighing 40 and 50 
pounds. If he hadn’t been much larger 
than I he might have been killed in his 
tracks for the insulting lie, though I 
later learned that he told the truth. I 
was ignorant, that was all. 

Since I began this letter I have seen 
a friend who has a tame raccoon in his 
cellar and which he says weighed 47 
pounds last week. I am invited to see 
him weighed again. If I should tell the 
’coon hunters up country that I had seen 
a 47-pound ’coon they would probably 
begin to lose confidence in veracity. 
Now to get the meat out of this ram- 
bling prelude. 

We are all inclined to be narrow- 


minded because of our ignorance. The 
more closely one is confined in a small 
district the more narrow-minded he be- 
comes and the more ignorant of condi- 
tions in other parts of the country. 
When a man rushes into print with a 
sarcastic criticism and denial of state- 
ments made by someone in an entirely 
different region from his own, he gen- 
erally shows not the untruthfulness of 
the statement attached, but instead dis- 
plays his own narrow ignorance of con- 
ditions outside his own little circle of 
experience and observation. This brings 
us to the porcupine discussicn. 

In the country with which I am fa- 
miliar there are plenty, and they are 
pests, damaging crops, camps and pop- 
lar and hemlock growths. I never heard 
of anyone up there who was saved from 
starvation by a porcupine. I can un- 
derstand that in some parts of the con- 
tinent the destruction of a porcupine 
might mean the possible loss of a hu- 
man life, and that it should be protected 
for this reason. Nevertheless I can’t 
see that that is any argument for pro- 
tecting them where they are of no pos- 
sible good or value but do destroy 
enough to warrant a bounty for their 
restraint. The one real benefit of these 
discussions is that they show the differ- 
ences in the same species under differ- 
ent climatic conditions with various 
foods in a different habit:+. Let the 
arguments go on, they are instructive 
and interesting. But don’t call the fel- 
low writing from Texas a liar because 
his experiences there are different from 
yours in New England and vice-versa. 
You are both telling the truth from a 
different point of view—probably. 

Dr. F. T. WoopsBury, 


Wakefield, Mass, 


An Announcement from Mexico 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
Pyare noticed that several papers 
in the United States published a 
notice announcing that the hunting of 
antelope (Antilocapra americana) was 
free within the Mexican territory, I 
hereby take the liberty to ask you to 
kindly advise the press or any other 
party interested in the matter, that the 
hunting of said game is strictly pro- 
hibited in Mexico, on account of its be- 
ing a species in danger of disappear- 
ing. 
M. G. PRIETO, 
Departamento Commercial, 
Mexico, 


Dog Fish Notes 


DEAR Forest & STREAM: 

N THE June issue, Ernest G. Bab- 

cock of Battle Creek, Mich., asked a 
few questions about the dog fish. I 
have caught the dog fish on a number 
of occasions, but always in the same 
area. Have had them bite on live min- 
nows, spoon hook, and bass oreno. They 
can fight, and it is mighty hard to 
figure out just what is on the other end 
as they stay down well out of sight. At 
least that has been my experience with 
them. It may be of interest to know 
that the only place I have ever captured 
this fish is in the St. Croix River at Os- 
cela, Wisconsin. By way of caution I 
want to say that these brutes will try 
to chew off the hand that is freeing 
them and when they shut down on any- 
thing they stay shut. They furnish 
great sport to the light-rod angler. 

FLoyp A. CHURCH, 
La Cross, Wis. 


Photo sent in by Floyd A. Church. The fish are black bass and wall- 
eyed pike. Unfortunately the writer does not have a dog fish photo. 
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An Impromptu Trout Lure 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 

OME years ago upon my return 

from the Upper Dam to Andover I 
put my Leonard fly rod together and as 
my flies were not available, I took the 
red ribbon of the sweatband of my hat 
and cut it to put it on our ordinary 
hook. I then went over the Black 
Brook, a stream running parallel with 
the road through the woods to Andover. 
I made one cast down some ten or more 
feet from the bank to the river, and as 
soon as the makeshift lure alighted on 
the water, a ten-inch trout took it and 
I took it back and had him for break- 
fast the following morning at John 
Frenche’s Hotel, where we used to put 
up on our annual spring and fall fish- 
ing. He was a beauty, dark of body 
with lovely spots on him or her (I for- 
got which). 
C. J. BATEMAN, 

Boston, Mass. 


The Moose’s Dental Formula 


DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
S a subscriber of Forest & STREAM 
I feel it my duty to correct an er- 
ror in Dr. Travis’ statement regarding 
teeth in moose. Moose are the largest 
of “Cervidae.” This family of animals 
has this dental formula— 


0.(0 or 1).3.3 


3.1.3.3 


They have six incisor teeth on the 
lower jaw. These come in apposition 
with the dental pad of the upper jaw. 
This dental pad is an extension of the 
hard palate and is composed of a thick 
layer of dense connective tissue, which 
has a covering of thick epithelial cells. 

Dr. Travis expounds the following 
theory: “Now, did you ever hear of any 
animal having teeth in one jaw and no 
teeth in the other to meet them? Either 
he must have a horny or bony surface 
to meet them, which must be as for- 
midable as teeth, or he could not use 
them.” He also states that he could 
not understand how they “browse on 
twigs and lily pads without the upper 
incisor teeth.” 

I disagree with Dr. Travis’ theory. 
The lower incisor teeth are somewhat 
loosely imbedded in the lower jaw, and 
in this way, injury to the dental pad, 
which is not a “bony or horny sub- 
stance,” is prevented. 

If Dr. Travis would examine the 
family cow (bovine) he-would find simi- 
lar dental characteristics as found in 
the moose. This i$ also true of sheep 
and deer, and these animals browse on 
twigs and plant growth, which wou!d 
be harder to grasp than lily pads. Of 
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course, you have to keep in mind that 
these animals, as well as the moose, use 
their lips and tongue in the act of pre- 
hension. 

These statements are not meant to 
criticise the author’s article, but to in- 
form brother sportsmen of some of the 
peculiar characteristics found in ani- 
mal life. 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading Dr. 
Travis’ article on moose riding in a 
previous number of this journal. 


J. A. HOWARTH, 


Be. (AH); DV E., 
Pullman, Wash. 





An Ontario red fox. 


From an Ontario Fox Hunter 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
naa? I say a few words to Mr. B. S. 

Searcy regarding the cover of your 
January number and the insinuations 
the same contains toward northern fox 
hunters? In the first place, your south- 
ern readers seem unable to grasp the 
fact that we have a real life-sized fox 
here in the north and not a little parlor 
variety. 

We have good dogs and some of the 
hunters I know have the beautiful 
Walker -hounds your correspondent 
speaks about and yet they never catch 
a fox. Why? Because, in the first place, 
the northern fox is large and strong and 
has more ‘enduraneé than his little 
southern cousin, and secondly, because 
the rugged hills and dense swamps in 
which he makes his home give h‘m a big 
advantage over the dogs that have to 
unravel his trail. In the accomvanying 








snap will be seen a northern fox that is 
of medium size for this district and this 
fox was started at daybreak of the 12th 
of December and killed by me at 4:00 
P. M. on the following day. Would the 
little southern fellow have lasted that 
long? In the winter of 1922 I ran a fox 
a distance of fifteen miles in one gen- 
eral direction, then lost the trail when 
the fox took to the windswept ice of the 
Humber River. If our southern friend 
could go on just one of these hunts he 
would see where the need of shooting 
foxes comes in. 

Now just a word as to the sportsman- 
ship part of the thing. A true sports- 
man is as merciful as is possible in kill- 
ing the game he takes. Now which 
would you prefer, Mr. Southerner, if 
you had to be put to death? To be 
killed quickly by a gunshot when you 
were not expecting it or to see a pack of 
dogs closing in upon you when your 
strength was gone and you could run 
no farther and finally to tear you limb 
from limb while still alive and con- 
scious to pain? To my mind here is no 
comparison. 

GEO. HULL, 


Downsview, Ont., Canada. 


How the Forest Turned Traitor 
to One of Its Denizens 


DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
HILE visiting the White Deer 
Hunting Lodge by several mem- 
bers of the club there was revealed one 
of those strange forest tragedies that 
must forcefully appeal to any person 
whose heart sympathy has not been 
dwarfed by life’s sordid and material 
pursuits. This was a tragedy involving 
a double death, in which through the 
strangest of accidents not only a mo- 
ther creature was instantly killed, but 
also the new-born life of her progeny 
was sacrificed through the distressing 
process of slow starvation. 


Dr. R. F. Beatty, Robert S. Clark, of 
the county farm bureau, and C. Fred 
Bell were the club members to whom 
this truly pathetic and remarkably sin- 
gular woods tragedy was unfolded. On 
a recreation trip to their hunting lodge 
and while exploring the heavily wooded 
game region in that vicinity these gen- 
tlemen were arrested in their progress 
by the spectacle of a dead doe deer 
whose lifeblood was still flowing from a 
deep wound in her side over her heart 
and in whose body a natural heat was 
yet perceptible. It was disclosed from 
an inspection of her course through the 
timber and brush that the doe had been 
running rapidly when she met her 
death. The hole in her side resembled 
a bullet wound so closely that the club- 








men decided to investigate the cause of 
the death and they accordingly deter- 
mined upon an autopsy. When this had 
been performed a strange and remark- 
able revelation was presented. 

In the heart of the doe was found a 
needle-pointed spear of wood which had 
been once charred, leaving its inner 
substance of a metallic firmness. This 
wood spear had pierced the doe’s heart 
as neatly as a rifle bullet, but it had 
remained in that vital organ without 
emerging on the opposite side. No 
other disfiguring mark was to be found 
on the body of the dead doe. It was 
naturally surmised that the doe in her 
swift flight had collided with a hard- 
wood spear so forcibly as to drive it 
into her body and in breaking off from 
the main stem its point was left em- 
bedded in the heart as a mute evidence 
of her singularly tragic death. As in- 
dicating the doe’s extreme age, the fur- 
ther interesting disclosure was made 
that all her teeth had disappeared. 

But the sad sequel of the tragedy, 
however, is yet to be revealed, and in 
this is to be found its poignantly pa- 
thetic feature. On a further examina- 
tion it was discovered that the dead 
mother deer had shortly before renewed 
her motherhood and that an unpro- 
tected and helpless fawn was some- 
where awaiting her return for its need- 
ful nourishment. 

A diligent search through the wild 
expanse of territory failed to disclose 
the whereabouts of the fawn, and it is 
‘almost a certainty that its tender life 
was subsequently sacrificed through the 
horrors of slow starvation or by attacks 
from predatory animals. 

Wo. M. GRAFFIUS, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


An Appeal for the Elk 
by Joseph W. Stray 


DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 


HIS letter is written because I have 

read, with much interest, the let- 
ters on the elk published in recent num- 
bers of FOREST AND STREAM, and be- 
cause of the letter from P. V. Sommers 
of Pocatello, Idaho, published in the 
March, 1925, issue. 

Twenty-five years ago the herd of 
elk about Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, 
was believed to number, approximately, 
100,000 head. Last autumn the num- 
ber there was estimated at about 4,000 
head. 

As recently as 1919 the Montana 
herd of elk was estimated to number 
25,000 head. In December, 1922, that 


herd had been reduced by starvation, 
and by hunting slaughter, to less than 
6,000 head. 

In a statement issued by the Forest 











Bureau in April, 1917, it was stated 
that the deaths from _ starvation 
amongst the Jackson’s Hole herd of 
elk during the winter of 1916-1917 num- 
bered 7,000 head. 

A natural resource is in process of 
elimination. 

When winter comes the temperature 
in the mountains of Wyoming, and of 
Montana, falls sometimes to minus 40 
degrees F. The snow lies deep, usually 
10 feet or even more, over the summer 
range of the elk, and these animals mi- 
grate to the plains where the wind 
sweeps bare the ground on the ridges 
and exposes the dried grass upon which 
the elk must subsist during the winter. 

Should the snow on the plains be deep 
the elk paw through it to the ground. 
When cattle, or sheep, have been per- 
mitted to graze over this ground during 
the summer no grass is there for the 
elk during the winter, and the elk that 
cannot find dried grass to eat during 
the winter cannot live, for the elk does 
not browse successfully. 

The hoofs of the elk are not splayed; 
when the snow is deep, or crusted, the 
elk becomes bogged in it and the bogged 
elk dies. 

The settlers in Wyoming, and in 
Montana also, regard the elk as their 
natural perquisite and kill the cow elk 
for meat; every unweaned elk calf, 
that loses its mother, dies. 

At Gardiner Flats, in 1919, there was 
a slaughter of elk that disgusted decent 
men throughout the country; the esti- 
mates of the number of elk killed there 
then run up to 10,000 head; 3,500 car- 
casses were shipped by express from 
Gardiner station, more than that num- 
ber were hauled away in wagons and 
in automobiles and many bulls were 
killed for the canine teeth alone. 

Every head of cattle grazed on Na- 
tional Park land consumes during the 
summer in grass the equivalent of three 
tons of hay. The government receives 
from the cattlemen a few cents for each 


head grazed in national forest or park, 
then turns around and pays from $10 
to $60 a ton for hay to feed a remnant 
of starving elk that would have fat- 
tened on grass cattle or sheep had eaten 
during the summer. 

Cattle, or sheep, may be raised in al- 
most every section of this country, but 
the elk can exist, in a wild state, in a 
natural habitat only. 

The members of the Congress of the 
United States refuse to appropriate 
money to provide for the future of the 
American elk, yet as this is written, 
an effort to force a salary grab, that 
would increase the salaries paid mem- 
bers of Congress from $7,500 to $10,000 
a year, is being made; this salary grab 
will, if successfull, cost the people of 
this nation more than 1,300,000 dollars 
a year; the expenditure of $200,000 to 
$300,000 to provide a proper winter 
feeding ground for the surviving ani- 
mals of a great species of native mam- 
mals will not be authorized. 

The cattlemen and the sheepmen re- 
gard the use of national forest land as 
their natural right and, to them, the 
only good elk is a dead elk. 

Because the elk has no vote, the elk 
receives no consideration whatsoever 
and, it is believed, less than thirty per 
cent. of the elk calf crop reaches ma- 
turity. 

The holdings of about thirty settlers 
should be purchased, for elk and settlers 
cannot live in amity. When an elk is 
starving, property rights are not recog- 
nized. Starving elk obey the first law 
of nature and the settlers suffer, suffer 
severly financially, in consequence. 

Seven investigations have been held 
by government bureaus to inquire into 
conditions under which the elk exist 
and to recommend a practical method 
to conserve elk life. The net result of 
these investigations has been the estab- 
lishment of feed yards so placed that 
seventy per cent of the elk herd cannot 
reach them. 





Photo sent in by W. O. Geisenheyner, Frazee, Minn. 











The elk have never been given a 
square deal; have never been given even 
the benefit of a doubt. The late Mr. 
Emerson Hough wrote a letter to the 
editor of the New York Evening Post 
and it was published in that paper on 
February 5th, 1921. In this letter Mr. 
Hough wrote “responsibility (for the 
decrease in the number of elk) must be 
laid at the door of the United States 
Forest Service, which, in reality, for a 
long time, has been little but the cat’s 
paw of the sheepmen and cattlemen of 
the West. In brief it is sheep which 
has wiped out the northern park herd; 
cows the southern herd.” 

It is the consensus of all unbiased 
observers on the spot that the elk are 
becoming fewer in numbers with ap- 
palling swiftness and seem destined to 
perish even in this, their last natural 
habitat, because of the inaction of the 
Congress of the United States. 

JOSEPH W. STRAY, 


Brooklyn. 


Treat the Dog Fairly 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
FRIEND of mine, a keen outdoors- 
man, who is a forest ranger in Ar- 
kansas, had a big black and white point- 
er that never heard of a pedigree, but 
I saw him coming 


‘he was a bird dog. 
in with two birds in his mouth, freeze 
on another bird and then try to get 
the third bird in his mouth, but two 
was his limit and my friend arrived 
in time to pick up the third bird and 


save him further worry. I have also 
seen him hanging by his front feet 
on top a rail fence with one bird in 
his mouth and come down to point on 
a bird directly below him on the oppo- 
site side of the fence. This dog could 
not have been bought, but some fiend 
gave him a dose of poison. Why 
should a man be hung for murdering 
another man and allowed to go with- 
out punishment for killing man’s most 
faithful friend, a friend under all con- 
ditions and all times? Once a friend, 
always a friend, applies only to the 
dog. 
Doc LOVER 


More About Blackie 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I READ with much interest, Blackie 

of the Tree Tops in FoREST AND 
STREAM for Oct. This is an old, old 
subject for a lot of argument when- 
ever the learned and we hunters get to- 
gether, I have heard men (who should 
have known better) declare it is all a 
lot of foolishness for anyone even to 
talk of black squirrels, as there is no 
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The prize of the season. 


such thing known to science. Never 
the less, this most sought after and, 
to the writer’s ideas, most beautiful 
of all our wild creature is, absolutely 
not just a freak of old mother nature, 
but is surely a distinct species of 
squirrel. It would surely sound sens- 
ible to make the statement, that there 
were no Black Bears, that they were 
only color variants of the Polar Bear, 
which should always be white in color 
except when it’s black. 

Mr. Shafer says in his most inter- 
esting article, that he has never seen a 
Black as large as a Grey squirrel. 
Now the general run of blacks are 
somewhat smaller than their grey 
cousins, but once in a great while a 
black makes up for the small brothers 
and sisters of his family, and grows 
to quite a respectable size, in fact the 
writer has been successful in taking 
quite a number of black squirrels 
which were large as any grey, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
There, that’s that, and now all over 
this Glorious land of ours the forests 
are going, and in most of our Eeastern 
states, have already gone. It is time 
to be very careful of our few remain- 
ing specimens.of squirrels, for with- 
out woods and lots of them, we will 
soon have to go to the museums to 
have a look at this piece of God’s 
handiwork, the black squirrel. 

So work, and do it now, for re- 
forestation. True we have done some 
little bit along this line, but not 
enough. Keep after them, FOREST AND 
STREAM, and don’t let them sleep at 
the switch. When the writer of this 
was a bit of a boy, the whole northern 
part of Pennsylvania was a_ noble 
woodlot, the northern peninsula of 
Michigan was virtually untouched as 
regards lumbering. 

Getting back to squirrels again, they 


are true Foresters, as they are plant- 
ing trees all the time nuts are ripe; 
let’s all imitate them this coming hunt- 
ing season and plant nuts, first get- 
ting instructions from the State For- 
estry Dept. so we can do it properly. 
Wishing you continued success in 
America’s finest magazine. 
CHARLES C. ROPERT, 
Oakmont Pa. 


Good Game Conditions in 
Wyoming 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
T this time such game as elk, and 
in fact, all game is in better con- 
dition than ever known at this season 
of the year, and as we have plenty of 
hay near here on the game refuges, we 
will not lose any of the 6,000 there; 
in addition, we have 6,000 on the Gros 
Ventre up where we live and they are 
all doing well. We may lose some on 
account of thawing conditions, as it 
rained five days here this month and 
today is warm like an April day. 
What snow there was here before the 
thaw is all but gone in the lower part 
of the valley as well as up at Red Rock, 
and the conditions here are ideal at this 
time and we have had an increase in 
elk the last two years of 3,000, and the 
last five years of 6,000. All we want 
is a good game law, some reserved open 
areas from shooting in the open coun- 
ty and a winter range where they can 
come down early, as last year, before 
the season is out. 
JAMES §S. SIMPSON, 
Jackson, Wyo. 











The Possibilities of Long Island 
Fishing 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE been very much surprised by 

the general dearth of knowledge 
relative to the fishing in and about 
Peconic Bays on Long Island, even the 
natives seem to be indifferent as to the 
great sport found in their waters, and 
it is my conviction that these waters 
are the best fishing grounds within a 
thousand miles of New York. 

These waters wind in and about the 
various islands and projections for 
about twenty-two miles and are directly 
connected with Gardner’s Bay and the 
Sound, and are really the first spawn- 
ing grounds coming from the East. 
They are largely protected against 
pollution and are constantly dredged 
to prepare the oyster beds. 

All kinds of food for the fish is found 
in and about these waters and I have 
caught sea-porgies as late as the middle 
of November. 

It has been suggested by one of your 
readers that a modification of this 
article by Mr. Fletcher in the Eve- 
ning World would be of some interest 
to your readers. 

The best place to get fish is at Green- 
port, where guides might be had at the 
Hotel Wyandank, but I would repeat 
that it is strongly advisable for the 
fishermen to bring their own tackle, 
which should consist of a fairly heavy 
Greenhart rod and moderate sized por- 
gie hooks and short leaders. 

R. LINCOLN GRAHAM, M.D. 
NEw York CITY 


Dr. Graham’s article follows: 


The writer has fished intensively in 
and about the waters of Peconic and 
Gardner’s Bays for many years. and 
is confident that many would rejoice 
in learning of the splendid fishing in 
these inland waters. Permit me to 
briefly outline some of the induce- 
ments for frequenting this place of 
fishing. 

Weakfish usually appear in the 
upper Peconic Bays about April 15. 
Last year I caught a splendid mess 
off Jessup’s Island on Labor Day, 
some of the fish weighing fully ten 
pounds, showing that weakfish can 
be caught in and about these waters 
for almost five months of the year. 

Sea porgies made their appearance 
about the 10th of June, and the last 
mess of porgies I caught was about 
the 1st of November, in what we call 
the upper Middle Grounds, showing 
good porgie fishing as a rule for fully 
five months. 

Blackfish can be caught at Cleve- 
land Beach, the Ledge or at Green- 





hills twelve months in the year, some 
of these running as large as eight and 
nine pounds. The largest I ever 
caught of this variety was an eight- 
een-pounder, which I caught off the 
Big Light at Long Beach. 

Flounder fishing along the wakes 
of the oyster plants, where the drain 
from the oysters and scallops makes 
a splendid feeding ground, is without 
rival. Myself and three friends on 
one tide recently caught 400, some of 
them weighing as high as two and 
a half and three pounds. These 
waters are carefully protected against 
pollution by the intensive oystering 
that is being promoted, the constant 
raking and stirring up of the bottom 
affording almost unequaled feeding 
grounds for fish, and as the weaks 
and the porgies and the bass come 
into the harbor to spawn they usually 
remain all summer and late in the fall 
because of the feed. 


Weakfish, porgies and bass are 
best caught on the bottom, using a 
four-ounce sinker, a modest leader 
with two fair-sized porgie hooks, and 
as these fish are caught on the bot- 
tom a fairly heavy Greenhart rod, I 
have found to be the best. The old 
fishermen take a large slab of squid 
with a ten-ounce sinker and a heavy 
dropline and a couple of hooks that 
have been discarded from codfishing, 
with the result that they lose fully 20 
per cent. of the fish that they hook. 
On the other hand, with a small pad 
and a small hook the loss in landing 
the fish is practically nil. I have 
found that I would not lose one in ten, 
and because of the small pad having 
been swallowed not grabbed at, as we 
find when fishing on the surface with 
shrimp. . The small pad and the small 
hook affords the proper tackle for the 
porgie and the bass, dnd in the shal- 


The joys of the supple rod and singing reel. 





low water there is no gamier fish 
than the sea porgie. We frequently 
see them in these waters as high as 
five and six pounds. I have found 
the squids superior to the bloodworm 
and the shedder. 

The rule is to drift, provided the 
wind is not too strong, until we strike 
a school of either porgies or weaks 
and then try stationary fishing. Not 
infrequently do we catch a porgie on 
one hook and a weakfish on another, 
and it is not unusual to start up with 
one weak and hook two on coming up. 


R. L. GRAHAM, M. D. 


Another Friend of Nessmuk 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| NOTICE you published in your last 
November issue my little suggestion 
about catching bull heads and hope it 
will prevent some pricked fingers. In 
the same named issue Mr. F. C. Wash- 
burn is undoubtedly correct as to his 
impression that the “Bacchus” Sears to 
whom he refers is “Nessmuk.” I have 
in my happy possession a letter to my- 
self written in 1884, headed “Wells- 
boro, Tioga Co., Pa.—Nessmuk to Hen- 
derson,” and signed “Geo. W. Sears, 
Wellsboro, Pa.” Nessmuk is the Patron 
Saint of the American outdoorsman as 
Izaak Walton is of the outdoorsman of 
England. I am glad you have a de- 
partment headed with his name. He 
was essentially a camper. I have for 
some time intended to send you a photo- 
graphic copy of my interesting and 
characteristic Nessmuk letter for repro- 
duction in your magazine as I thought 
it might be a curiosity to your readers. 
Simply putting it in type wouldn’t, it 
seems to me, be as interesting. 
HOWARD HENDERSON, 


Chicago, IIl. 
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The best Boats that skill and experi- 
ence can produce. Prompt shipment 
from nearest factory to you, at real 
money-saving prices. 


2 Big Factories 


Safe, Strong and Durable. A complete line, includ- 
ing non-sinkable Sponson Canoes. Choice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. Prices 
$48 and up. 

Flat 
Bottom 

Boats 


—For row or outboard motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
purposes. Prices $29 and up. 


boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake 
construction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 
Prices $50 and up. 


boats—Commonly called St. Lawrence River Skiffs. 
Fastest of all rowboats. Prices $44 and up. 


—For oars or outboard motors. Sturdy, stable, 
wont roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for 
the shall 


Boats—La’ 

Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. Prices $65 and up. 

Speed 

Model 

—For 
outboard motors. World winner of Gold Cup Races 
at Detroit. Fastest of all boats for outboard motor 
use. Prices $78 and up. 


inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. Propeller does not project below 
keel. May be run over logs or rocks without injury 
Prices $200 and up. 


Vv. 
Bottom 


Motor @ 
Boats—Greyhound of the water. Roomy, steady 
and seaworthy. Very fast. Prices $390 and up. 


Catalog Free—Save Money 
—Order by Mail 


State kind of boat in which you are interested. 


| en BROS. BO 09 
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NOTIN OU ssc? 


(Write to either one) 
405 Ellis Ave., 125 Elm St., 
PESHTIGO, WIS. J CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


White Animals 


Notes on Normally White and Albinistic 
Vertebrates 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


HEN one comes 
to study all the 
living vertebrate 
forms that occur in the 
world—from fishes to 
man—it will be noted 
that he often meets with 
individuals that are 
either wholly white with 
respect to their skin and 
hair, or only so in part. 
Those entirely white are 
either so normally—such 
as a few polar and sub- 
polar forms, while those 
that are white only in 
part are generally known 
as piebalds. When en- 
tirely white it may be 
due to albinism or ab- 
scence of coloring matter 
in the blood and dermal 
structures, as in the skin 
and hair or fur; while 
if normal, the _ species 
may always be white, as 
in some gulls among 
birds and the mountain goat among 
mammals. Still others exhibit seasonal 
changes in this respect—that is, they 
may possess white pelage or plumage 
during the winter months, and present 
an entirely different coloration at other 
times and seasons. 

Albinism may also occur among the 
lower forms down to include flowers and 
sometimes insects, though I must be- 
lieve it is comparatively rare there. 
Albino negroes have been met with and 
I have an excellent picture of one. 
Once I saw an entire family of al- 
binos; they were traveling with a fa- 
mous circus, and there were both men 
and women in the group. Their al- 
binism was complete, even to include 
pink eyes. They were an uncanny lot, 
and I did not feel at all comfortable 
when in their company, as I was al- 
lowed to shake their hands and talk to 
them for a few moments. One man, 
especially, I have never been able to 
forget—I can recall his features to 
the minutest detail at any time. His 
thick hair, side whiskers, and his skin 
were as white as white could be, while 
his eyes were bright pink—an odd- 
looking fish to be sure. 


T one time there was an albino ele- 
phant in Siam, which was treated 
with all the care and respect of a holy 
personage, and it was not allowed to 


A white weasel. 


be ridden by anyone, not even by 
royalty. 

Many years ago I made a short stay 
at Zuni, the famous Indian Puebla of 
New Mexico and Arizona. While there 
I met an albino Zunian, a man of about 
thirty-five years of age, and he surely 
was a most remarkable looking crea- 


ture. 


N the collection of mounted birds and 

mammals of the United States Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, there 
are some very fine specimens of al- 
binos, as quail, woodcock, meadow lark, 
weasels, opossums, and various others. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Dr. J. E. 
Benedict, Chief of Exhibits of that in- 
stitution, I was allowed to photograph 
a number of these, and I selected the 
picture of an albino weasel to illustrate 
what I have to say here. These albino 
animals do not appeal especially to me 
—in some instances quite the reverse, 
that is where it is not a regular pelage 
change for a definite purpose, and only 
amounts to a lack of, or an entire ab- 
sence of, coloring matter in the tissues. 

A few years ago I had, for a short 
while, a woodchuck that had been cap- 
tured in Virginia; it was a most per- 
fect albino, and I secured several fine 
negatives of it, prints from which have 
been published in one place or another. 

It is indeed remarkable what pro- 
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tection a white coat of fur will give an 
animal when on the snow. If it be a 
weasel, the observer will, at the first 
glance, but catch sight of the eyes of 
the animal, the nose, the tip of its tail, 
maybe the line of its lips, and its claws, 
should these not be covered by the 
snow. 


HAVE shot several specimens of 

our sparrows and finches that were 
partial albinos; and in 1868, I col- 
lected at Stamford, Connecticut, a male 
robin, which was a fine example of par- 
tial albinism, and which I have in my 
collection at this writing. 

Albino goldfish may be met with from 
time to time; and at one time there 
was a number of fine albino brook trout 
in the collection of living fishes in the 
Grotto at the United States Fish Com- 
mission, 

So far as I know, the exact causes 
for albinism in any species is not fully 
understood or known, and even if they 
were, the information would be so en- 
cased in technical terminology as to af- 
ford but small pleasure to my readers. 


Albinism is not known to affect either 
the physical development or the health 
and well-being of the form in which it 
is present. The albino Zunian referred 
to above had just as hearty an appetite 
as any of his companions—a fact I had 
occasion to note when I sat down, by 
invitation, with a lot of them at Zuni, 
when they all ate heartily of a sort of 
soup-like stew, served in a big clay bowl 
in the midst of the party. 


O FTEN animals kept as pets are al- 
binos, as white mice and rabbits, 
white canaries, white goldfish, and so 
on. And I have seen both gray and red 
squirrels that were complete albinos 
and kept as pets. White rats are by no 
means rare, and this applies to many 
other rodents. 
When we come to think of it, it is 
rather remarkable that our hair should 
become white in old age, and still more 
strange that it should turn white as a 
result of great fright or care. Two 
cases of this came under my observa- 
tion, one in a lady, the particulars of 
which case I do not care to relate, and 
the other in an officer of the army pay 
corps during the Civil War. In the 
latter it happened while I was signal 
officer aboard a gunboat of the East 
Gulf Squadron, with headquarters at 
Key West. A few weeks before the 
close of the conflict I was ordered to 
New York and given passage on the 
transport “Union.” She left Key West 
for Pensacola, Florida, with 1500 Con- 
federate prisoners, to be landed at Fort 
Pickens. Aboard was also an army 
paymaster, Major Brown, in charge of 
the money to pay off Butler’s troops at 
(Continued on page 306) 


*I put on the Oriental wiggler 
and immediately got results!” 


“Enclosed are snapshots of bass I took 
from Reel Foot Lake, with your Oriental 
Wiggler. ae 3 

“This would not seem extraordinary 
except for the circumstances which 
prompted me to use this bait. 

‘I had tried several other lures without suc- 
cess. A native remarked that FALSE bait was 
the best bait to use, but I did not tumble at once 
to what he meant. Later it occurred to me that 
he was speaking of some —_ lure, and it 
dawned on me that Foss bait must be what he 
referred to. 

‘‘When I showed him the Oriental Wiggler, 
he admitted it was made by the same firm as the 
bait he referred to, but said it would do no good 
in Reel Foot Lake. 

‘However, having failed with other baits, I 
figured the Oriental couldn’t do any worse, so I 
put it on. The pictures and several witnesses 
will bear me out that I immediately and consist- 
ently obtained results. 


Mr. Butler and one of his bass, taken at Reel 


‘‘The largest landed was 7 Ib. 3 0z. and put up Foot Lake, Tenn., on the Oriental wiggler. 


a terrible fight. A string taken one day con- 
tained two bass weighing 7 lb. 3 oz. and 7 lb. respectively; the 
smallest, 334 lb. : 

“The above should enable you to convince any_skeptic as to 
what happens when the Foss bait is used.” 

Very truly youre, 
HARRY BUTLER, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Don’t jeopardize the success of P me trip this 7 by going 
without a supply of Al Foss Pork Rind Lures. As Mr. Butler 
tells you, these lures will bring home the bacon when every- 
thing else fails. And get the genuine Foss pork strips to use 
with them! Sent direct if dealer cannot:supply. 


“Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!” 


So says an angler who used one of these reels 
on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. 


_ This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 
in actual fact, equal in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other high-grade reel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 


Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this 
reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 
cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and with the 
other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that while the line 
will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily stripped off, rewound 
and ready for another demonstration, Then try this with any other reel 
and see what happens. 

. Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will 
‘back-lash” under careless handling. But the line will not become snarled, 
it will readily strip from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 

Specifications: —The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with jeweled 
end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds.—14 Ib. test line. Double balanced 
handle; _pyralin grips, Quadruple multiplier with click. Screw off oil 
caps. Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of high grade non-wearing bronze. 
All steel parts of best tool steel drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool 
steel. Has hardwood arbor 11/16” diameter, making it unnecessary to 
build s the spool with a lot of dead line. End plate diameter 2”. Length 
of spool 1544”. Weight 8 oz. Leather case. 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 
30 days. Then, if you want to worry along with your other 


reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


1714 Columbus Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
Ve or 5g 02., $1.00 


ORTENTAL 
WIGGLER 
_&% or 5% o2., 
$1.00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Redand White 


45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinneé 
sizes 
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The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store in the World 


Fishermen’s 


Clothes 


A. & F. Coldstream 

duck fishing coats and 
trousers, Jarvis fishing 
jackets, service weight 
English waders, wading 
shoes, hob-nail or felt 
soles. 
* Hawes, Granger, Di- 
vine and Hardy Rods, 
with Halford’s tapered 
and level lines; Harvey’s 
tapered leaders in three 
weights, each 714 feet 
long; and Hardy’s Fly 
Reels. 

Full line of imported 
wet and dry flies. 


Write for 1925 Fishing Catalogue 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 
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Yellowlegs and Nimble Jacks 


A Day on the Marshes in Pursuit of the Yelper 
and His Acrobatic Cousin, the Jacksnipe 


By DR. FRANK LINWOOD BAILEY 


HE new born sun was 
just tinging the east- 
ern sky when Billy 
} and I stepped from 
ait iS ah the old flivver. Here 
: oe and there along the 
Wi te big marsh, signs of 
: | 
2 An American 
Bittern winnowed 
lazily upward from a little gully ahead 
of us, while a great blue heron flapped 
awkwardly skyward, only to volplane 
to earth in a new resting place a few 
seconds later. A marsh hawk, a tern 
and a belated swallow also added them- 
selves to the moving picture stretched 
out before us, while an old sentinel crow 
cawed at us scoldingly from a dead 
shrub. Far across the flat expanse of 
browning green waste of marshland, the 
distant line of broken forest pushed its 
jagged edge up into the blue, while to 
the east a heavy blue-white blanket of 
fog rolled itself skyward like a gigantic 
curtain rising from the sea. 

A short walk through the coarse 
marsh grass brought us to the blind, 
and unslinging our knapsacks we hastily 
brought forth the decoys. We had a 
dozen and a half of the folding tin fac- 
similes, mostly yellowleg with several 
golden and “beetle-head” sprinkled in. 
Placing our stool some _ twenty-five 
yards to windward in a little shallow 
pond we settled back with pipes glow- 
ing to await the flight. 

I think we were drowsing when the 
plaintive “Yelp-yelp-yelp” of a yellow- 
leg assailed our ears and in another mo- 
ment he was fairly yelling his head 
off over the decoys. I slipped the 
“safety” off my gun but Billy’s “Old 
Reliable” was already at his shoulder 
and he doubled Mr. Yellow Stockings 
up like a jack-knife, letting him down 
on top of the stool. “Good boy, Billy!” 
said I, grinning. “Fun, ain’t it?” he 
commented, pushing a fresh shell into 
his empty barrel. I admitted that it 
WAS “fun.” The tang of the salt 
marsh air, the invigorating morning 
breeze, the smell of burned powder and 
the friendly sunshine; all combined 
with keen anticipation of the next shot 
was just the right concoction to make 
men become boys again and forget the 
cares and worries of a busy world. 


ILLY brought in the dead bird and 
we settled down to await the next 
move. We knew the rising tide would 


soon send the bay birds landward, and 
already the first incomers could be seen 
dimly here and there streaking across 
the marsh. A small congregation of 
plover hove in sight, at first far off 
toward the bay, yet steadily drawing 
nearer. We got our whistles out and 
began tuning in. They were almost 
beyond the range of hearing, but one 
old longbill with ears sharper than the 
rest must have caught our frantic calls, 
for he swerved from the flock and then 
followed by the others, surged toward 
us. 

“Seven,” warned Billy in an under- 
tone, “look after your side and I’ll take 
mine.” Now they saw the decoys, and 
with long sweeping strokes they pulled 
in. It was a crossing shot, but our lead 
must have been timed perfectly, for at 
the staccato “bark” of our Parkers they 
jerked, pitched and collapsed almost as 
one. There were six of them, Billy had 
said seven, they were big fellows and 
looked like a dozen. 

“Gee-gosh!” exclaimed Billy, “I did 
not expect to do so well.” 

“You!” I protested. “Why, you poor 
misguided infant, didn’t I shoot, too?” 

“Yeah, you shot TWO,” replied Billy, 
“T got the rest.” 

Suddenly from nowhere in particular 
a “beetle-head” sprang to life. My gun 
was empty for which I was very thank- 
ful, but Billy’s gun was loaded. The 
bird presented a difficult crossing shot 
to the right and my friend swung as 
far as he could and failed to connect 
with either barrel. 


*‘TLEASE don’t offer any alibis,” I 

advised him, “but I know who got 
the most birds out of that last bunch of 
yellowlegs.” Billy, a trifle nettled, threw 
his empy shells at me and offered to 
bet he’d make more singles than I did. 
“What about doubles?” I asked, “singles 
are so easy.” Billy was game so we 
waited for doubles. The cry of a yel- 
low-leg warned us of an approaching 
prospect. Vainly we scanned the sky 
for another but there was only one. I 
whistled him in and shot him with the 
right barrel, then before he landed, got 
him with the left. “There’s my double,” 
I informed the world. Billy reckoned 
that kind of shooting wasn’t legitimate, 
he said, there would have to be two 
birds. As fate would have it, two “yel- 
lows” came toward us five minutes 
later and Billy got ready to show me 
how it was done. He drew a bead on 
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the first one (he should have taken the 
last) and just as he pulled the trigger 
the second bird lined up with the first 
so Billy got them both with one shot. 
“No count,” I told him, so the slate 


was still clean. We waited an hour! 


without a pair appearing so I suppose 
the bet still stands. 

I was looking off toward a little brook 
that wound its way through the marsh 
when I saw a small feathered form rise 
suddenly, shoot off at a corkscrew angle 
and disappear. ‘“Jacksnipe” flashed on 
my mental screen, but I said nothing of 
it to Billy. Rising leisurely I “guessed” 
I’d take a little walk along the brook 
and see if I could jump something, Billy 
was agreeable so I sat off alone. 


HAD followed the brook for perhaps 
two hundred yards when up got a 
Wilson, or “jacksnipe” and away he 
bored with a harsh “scaip!” call of pro- 
test. Catching him on an upward and 
inward turn I registered with a goodly 
splash of 10’s that grassed him and 
although it took me some time to ferret 
him out of the rank growth, it was 
worth the trouble. Barely was he pock- 
eted when two more flushed. I tried too 
hard to make a close double and suc- 
ceeded in missing both; had I taken time 
I could have got one and possibly the 
other; many misses are caused by 
shooting too quickly. Still ambling 
along I jumped another which I wing- 
tipped and lost. The little fellows were 
lying close, many of them rising within 
eight or ten feet. Twenty yards 
farther on produced another pair. They 
leaped into two right angles, and figur- 
ing that a bird in hand was worth two 
in the future I made sure of the first 
and registered a clean miss on the sec- 
ond which had swung sharply to the 
right and crossed the brook. 

By this time my companion was be- 
coming inquisitive, and I could see him 
standing up in the blind trying to see 
what I was doing. I shot eight snipe 
before Billy’s curiosity overcame his in- 
ertia, and didn’t he hustle over to get 
into it. He told me what he thought 
in good plain English, something to the 
effect that I was hogging all the birds 
and knew they were there all the time; 
he began telling me as soon as he came 
within earshot which made him miss a 
lovely shot; then a snipe got up between 
us and although I dropped flat in order 
that Billy might shoot he withheld his 
fire saying I wasn’t worth shooting at. 
Finally we found a narrow place in the 
brook where some thoughtful party had 
stretched a board across, so with Billy 
on one side and I the other we managed 
to clean up a good bag. Yellow-legs 
were forgotten in our quest for the nim- 
ble “Jack.” Honors were about even at 
the end of an hour and as it was near- 
mg noon and we were both hungry and 
tired, Billy suggested. that we quit. 
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IVER JOHNSON 





32 Special Safety Hammer Automatic 


REVOLVER 

























A Faithful Pal 


Ares your hand closes 

around the husky grip of 
this six-chambered 32 special 
automatic, it’s like clasping the 
hand of an old friend. 


You can feel its sureness, ac- 
curacy, power and safeness— 
ready to drop big game, score a 
bull’s-eye on the range, or protect 
you in an emergency anywhere. 


Piano wire coiled springs of 
finest temper—for alertness and 
never-failing action. Mainspring 
adjusting tension bar for light or 
heavy hammer action, just as 
you like. Friction-reducing ball 
and socket joint for long life. 
Lead lapped rifling for accuracy. 
Positive cylinder lock to prevent 
cylinder turning when not in ac- 
tion. And lastly—the famous 
“‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ safety 
device to prevent accidental 
discharge. 


Choice of one-piece Western 
Walnut Grip, plain or checkered; 
large Perfect Grip, or Regular 
Grip of genuine hard rubber. 


A free booklet for you | 
—mail the coupon 


Catalog ‘‘A”’ is of special inter- 
est to sportsmen, as it illustrates 
the various Iver Johnson ‘‘ Ham- 
mer the Hammer” Safety Re- 
volvers, as well as Iver Johnson 
Champion Single Barrel Shot 
Guns including the .410 and 
Hammerless Double Barrel Shot 
Guns. Mail the coupon or a post 
card for your copy. 


Catalog ‘‘B”’ will also be sent 
you if you wish. It shows the 
complete line of Iver Johnson 
Bicycles for men, women, boys 
and girls—also Velocipedes for 
little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. San Francisco: 717 Market St. 












i 41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


: Gentlemen: Please send me free and at once a 
: copy of your complete Firearms catalog ‘‘A’”’, : 






Bicycle catalog ‘‘B’’ 
(check the one you want) 
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These are all we have left 
of a lot of genuine imported b 
Champiere field glasses, bought when the French 
rate of exchange was lowest. ‘‘Champiere” glasses 


are known everywhere for optical and mechanical | 


perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto 
trips. An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 
lenses of finest optical glass, over 1% i 
diameter. Wonderful light-gathering power and 
sharp definition. Middle bar graduated from 1 to 
12 for quick reference. 


Only Galilean Glass With 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 


Only 434 inches high closed, 6% inches extended. 
Great range. 
bar. Tubes engraved, “High Power 
Glass,” or “Army Long Range.” Each _ instru- 
ment equipped with neck-strap loops and supplied 
with handsome case and straps. A wonderful 
bargain. Only 300 more at $7.95. 


Order Direct From This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under our absolute 
money-back guarantee Examine it without obligation 
Either the glass makes goud with you, or you send it 
back and we return your deposit instantly. The next 
lot of these famous glasses will cost more. Just mail th< 
coupen now, with remittance, before this big bargain offer 
is withdrawn. 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 
for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. Most complete 
line in this country. All our goods are BRAND-NEW. 
No “‘salvaged’’ war glasses or ‘‘seconds,’’ 


Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
DU MAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 75, Elmira, N. Y. 


DU MAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 75, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

send me the ‘‘Champiere’’ French Aviator’s 
as described I enclose remittance of $7.95, 
but you are to return it promptly if I decide to return 
the glass for any reason 

Cc Check this square if you wish us to send catalog only 


You may 
Binocular, 
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Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
Prize Announcement 


Tom Sample, Jr., of Haines City, Florida, Takes 
First Prize in the Southern Division for 
Large Mouth Black Bass 


T is generally conceded that the 
large mouth bass of the south is 
sluggish in temperament. Nature 

has endowed him with generous pro- 
portions, and with a genial climate and 
warm lagoons, there seems to be but 
‘ittle reason that he should bestir him- 


| self overmuch. 


But he is a lusty fellow, withal, and 
where he lacks in speed he surely gains 
in strength. 

Those who angle under southern skies 
are loud in their praises of this fish, 
who is ever willing to strike an artificial 
lure and uphold the honor of the good 
name Black Bass. 

The following letter from the winner 
of the first prize for southern large 
mouth bass, will give the reader a good 
idea of Florida fresh water angling: 


MY PRIZE CATCH 


One afternoon last 
summer one of my 
friends, Pete by 





inches in | 


A good compass is attached to top | 
Aviator’s | 
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name, came around 
where I was work- 
ing. He wanted me 
to go fishing with 
him after office 
hours. I told him I 
|would if he would 
|find someone to row 
for us. He got Nor- 
/man Kaesar, a 
younger boy who had 
‘rowed for us before. 
So we went around 
to the Winchester 
store and stocked up 
on tackle. I picked 
out a Creek Chub 
Pikie to do duty for 
ime. With our fish- 
jing tackle we board» 
‘ed our Ford and 
drove about two 
miles out of town to 
Lake Martin. This 
is a lake where fish 
are said to be scarce 
but we thought we 
knew better, and de- 
cided to try our luck 
there. 

We went to a 
\boy’s house who lived 





near the lake to borrow one of his 
boats. He gave us permission to use 
either one of his boats. One was a good 
cypress boat, while the other a light 
boat made of pine and very tippy. Of 
course it was our luck to have the good 
one gone. We had to use a small board 
for a paddle. 

We put our outfit in the boat and 
each stepped lightly in and took our 
seats. I was using a Winchester steel 
rod, kingfisher line, Creek Chub min- 
now, and a steel pivot-bearing reel. 

We had gone about one hundred 
yards when I threw out a long cast 
(expecting it to backlash as some of 
my casts do) that dropped the minnow 
next to the sawgrass. 

It had no sooner touched the water 
when something had my minnow, and 


Tom Sample, Jr. 
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to bottom like a streak, then came to 
the top and shot about four feet out 
of the water. 

When I saw the fish I shouted, 
“Here’s where I cop the FOREST AND 
STREAM prize!” By some good judgment 
Pete and Norman sat still. After quite 
a fight I got him close enough to the 
boat to nab him by the gills. Norman 
got excited and jumped up and down, 
causing the tippy boat to capsize and 
throwing us all headlong into the lake. 
We hung on to the fish and swam to 
shore through lily pads, sawgrass, and 
alligator nests. We got into the car 
and brought our fish to town without 
changing clothes. 

The fish was a large mouth black bass 
and tipped the scales at 11 pounds and 
1 ounce. 

I am the son of Dr. T. E. Sample, of 
Omaha, Neb., but spend most of my time 
in the lake regions of Polk County, 
Fla. 

Tom SAMPLE, JR. 

Age 14, 


Early Nesting Woodcock 

DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
| THOUGHT you might be interested 

in the following bit of natural history 
upon which it was my good fortune to 
stumble while quail hunting in North 
Carolina last week. At the Oakmont 
shooting club, of which I am a member, 
my shooting companion and I were out 
with our dogs and a guide and while 
‘crossing a branch, the dogs flushed a 
woodcock which flew down the branch; 
just as the guide, who was 20 yards 
ahead, was about to cross, a hen bird 
flushed ten feet to his left and flew 
over his head and down the branch. 
I heard him give vent to an ejacula- 
tion and _ stoop to the ground, 
upon coming up to him we found 
ourselves looking into a woodcock’s nest 
with four eggs in it. To me this is 
most remarkable, because in the first 
place I did not know that the woodcock 
bred in North Carolina (our club is not 
far from Greensboro), and in the sec- 
ond place it would not seem possible to 
find a nest as early as February 18. I 
thought readers would be interested in 
the incident, and I would like to hear 
from them some expression as to early 
nesting. 

JOHN SUTPHEN, 
New York, N. Y. 


Model 330 
Retail Price | 
$27.50 | = \ 


f Open Season. 


On Pests 


he the early Spring months the four foot 
and winged vermin wreck appalling havoc on nest- 
ing game birds. After the long winter the exhilarating 
walks over the country side is given’added interest to 
the man and boy by checking this wantonous destruc- 
tion with a Stevens, 


The New Stevens Single Barrel Shotgun 


The finest single gun ever built. Full pistol grip, walnut 
stock, top snap and trigger designed to fit the smallest 
hand, wide forearm, sighting groove on barrel —posi- 
tive ejection—safcty rebounding hammer, compressed 


steel barrel. All beautifully finished. 


The 330 Stevens Double Gun 


A most remarkable gun value. Only Stevens could 
build this beautifully Fnished gun to retail at such a low 
price. Barrels of high pressure compressed steel—bored 
with Stevens slow process reamers that will give uni- 
form patterns after years of service. 
Barrel and lug are in one piece—solid steel—the 
forearm exerts eve on hinge joint insuring a tight 
papas: - fit after years of use. This feature with bevel top snap 
‘tine . lever means Stevens guns never shoot loose. 
Stock of leek black walnut, capped full pistol 
grip, beautifully checkered. 


There is a Stevens For Every 
Need And Purse 


| |. STEVENS ARMS CO. Ri. 


Dept. No. 301 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Manufactured by Send me your new catalogue of Stevens | 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. I rifles, pistols and shotguns. | 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. | hte | 


STEVENS | 


61st Year—The Largest Manufacturer of i i 


Shotguns in the World 


WING ~~~ NYMPH 


“ Leet! We ST 4/1) 
OF VARIOUS SETS oF LOUIS RHEAD FLIES TIED FROM TROUT INSECTS ON ne12AN>j4 HOOKS 


Louis Rhead Art-Nature Trout Flies, Lures 


NYMPHS, CREEPERS, JUMPERS, for SURFACE and BOTTOM FISH 


Will Supersede All Others, Because the Final Test of All Fishing is, Give the Fish 
Its Natural Food or a GOOD IMITATION and Success is Sure to Come. Send for 
Illustrated List and Get FREE BOOK, “HOW TO FISH DRYFLY AND NYMPHS” 


on Orders of $10.00 and over 
LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 
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JAMISON BARBLESS 


The Hook with the Hump 
Humane—Sportsmanlike—Effective 
Size 1/0. 


Price per dozen, 
30c 


Patented 
July 29, 
1924. 


CATCH MORE FISH 


fer eee 
Vastly superior penetrations enables you to 
securely hook many more fish, and as Mr. 
Jamison’sBarbless holds them safely,evenon 
a slack line, you will catch more fish and you 
can return the small ones uninjured, and thus 


Help Save the Fishing 


LLG Ge 


Fly Hooks Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14, 
Per dozen, 25c. Per 100, $1.75 


We have no Hooks with Guts 


Highest Grade Wet Flies 


No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 turned down 
eye Jamison Barbless Hooks to gut. 
Beaver Kill %* March Brown 
* Black Gnat Montreal 
%& Professor 
Parmachenee Belle 
ween of Waters 
ed Ant 


%Reuben Wood 

Royal Coachman 
Silver Doctor 
Hares Ear %*Wickham’s Fancy 

*Jamison McGinty Willow Fly 


Five for $1.00 or $2.25 per doz. 
*Alsoin Dry Fly, no gut, $2.50 doz. 


ray Hackle 
bare re King 


Jamison Inverted Bass Flies 


Made on 1/0 Jamison Barbless Hook. For 
either Bait Casting or Fly Casting. 


Major Hawes Royal Coachman 
Black Gnat Gray Palmer 
Coachman McGinty 

Col. Fuller Red Ibis 
Montreal White Miller 
Par. Belle Yellow May 
Professor Lord Baltimore 


Price 35c each, $4.20 doz. 


Send for the proof in interesting testimonial 
letters from such nationally known author- 
ities as Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, Will H. Dilg, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, Fred N. Peet, Edw. G. Taylor, Bob 
Becker, Sheridan R. Jones, O. W. Smith, 
Robert Page Lincoln, ‘Wisconsin Cal” 
Johnson, “Ozark Ripley,” Frank Stick, 
and others. 


Catalog of Barbless Flies, and 

Hooks, Shannon Twin Spin- 

ners, Coaxer Baits, Silk Cast- 
ing Lines, etc. 


CHARTER 


MEMBER 
IZAAK 
WALTON 


THE 
W. J. JAMISON Co. 
739 S. California Ave. 
‘CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Grand Cascapedia from Douglas Beck, looking up-stream 


A Letter from W.B. Mershon 


OT long ago you reviewed my lat- 

est book “Recollections of My 

Fifty Years Hunting and Fish- 
ing,” so I do not think it will be out of 
place or look mercenary if I give to 
FOREST AND STREAM readers an oppor- 
tunity of reading some of the letters I 
have received from fellow sportsmen, 
not only friends but also strangers, 
from various parts of the United 
States. I think that they are extremely 
interesting. 

Readers of the book will recall the 
experience that my friend W. J. H. had 
with the salmon while fishing on the 
Grand Cascapedia River, Quebec, as my 
guest some years ago, where, after play- 
ing the salmon some time, the action of 
the fish denoted something wrong, and 
finally, when it did leap into the air, 
brought up with the line a wire barrel 
hoop that it had run through. To me at 
that time this seemed like finding a 
needle in a haystack, but a correspon- 
dent from New London, Conn., and 
Clinch, whose salmon article appeared 
in FOREST AND STREAM for August, both 
have had this barrel hoop experience. 
Here is an extract from a letter from 
P. L. Harwood of New London, Conn. 

“Your experience with the salmon 
which went through the wire hoop 
might sound like an impossibility, but 
it reminds me of an experience which 
I had a few years ago fishing for land- 
locked salmon at the mouth of Grand 
Lake, New Brunswick. 


“Tt ARRIVED at ‘Mushies’ Camp’ at 

the dam in the evening, and as there 
was a beautiful moon decided to fish a 
little bit before turning in. I cast a 
fly in the quick waters below the dam 
and immediately struck a salmon. I 
had neither guide, net nor gaff and fol- 
lowed my fish down-stream expecting to 
kill him at the big pool at the foot of 
the quick water. The salmon made a 
turn through the eddy and I had the 


weird experience of seeing the salmon 
jumping in the middle of the stream, 
while apparently my rod and line were 
at right angles to his position. He broke 
away and I discovered that he had 
gone through a small wire barrel hoop 
which for some unaccountable reason 
was wedged in the rocks in an upright 
position.” 

A delightful letter that carries the 
flavor of old times comes from Haver- 
hill, Mass., in part as follows: 

“While many sportsmen have an ob- 
servant eye, it is only the occasional 
one who has the literary ability and en- 
terprise to combine his experience be- 
tween covers as a treat for his fellows, 
and we who like to read as well as shoot 
welcome such a book, for they are now- 
adays all too few. 


yl of those who in the past did 
it are now no more, and those 
who remain are for the most part too 


old to wield an active pen. Through 
contributions to FoREST AND STREAM 
your name has been familiar to me for 
many years and I read again with 
added interest Mr. Hough’s recountal 
of his grouse and quail hunt with you 
and ‘The Pilgrimage of the Saginaw 
Crowd,’ for there is nothing that thrills 
me so much as the rustle of a game 
bird’s wing. I sincerely mourned the 
passing of Emerson Hough. Though I 
never had the pleasure of meeting him, 
we enjoyed correspondence from time 
to time and I recall he provided me 
once with a type of mosquito-proof tent 
he had used when up in the Arctic 
Circle. * * * 

“Those pleasant memories of the 
Michigan grayling brought up again 
the names of Fred Mather, Dan Fitz- 
hugh and Dan’s favorite guide, the 
master woodman, ‘Len’ Jewel, and so 
whetted my appetite for their acquaint- 
ance again in print that I left camp 
where I am now writing this and went 
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over to our farm and got Mather’s ‘Men 
I Have Fished With’ from my library 
and read it all through again. I some- 
times think they don’t produce those 
type of men any more. At least their 
kind is not common or encountered very 
frequently today. * * * 


“a chapter that appealed perhaps 

most strongly to me in your book 

was ‘The Witchery of the Saginaw 

Marshes.’ It would appear that one : 5 Ss , 

great boon we both shared in common F = VDA a ae sare oer =? 
was that of having a marsh to grow up < Sel Ass Ee ors Ge i il jt wn 
beside and have for a playmate in child- ‘% NSN RAEN) Ga ee EN all | he 
hood. And what a companion a marsh Zz WS VSVO|QRE_ ee |) Nee A Wyte 
can be to boy and man, with all its SN a i L| i WE 7 

wealth of feather, fur and fin to study, 

bag, revel in and live with. Often one 

realizes as he looks back it was a great 

privilege to have been so situated. One 

not always appreciated by even well-in- 

formed sportsmen, for, after all is said 

ond Gant, Ss ta Seah en Naas “COLT .45” Revolver or Automatic Pistol is “bad 
that all game loves a marshland coun- medicine” for the bad ones, no matter how big and 
try. Through the years I have watched _ 

the seasons come and go, and ‘witchery’ ugly they come, 

is just the term to apply to the ‘marsh’ So, from the Everglades to the everlasting snows— 
I dwell beside, and I can recognize wherever quick, sure shooting is the price of safety— 


how cleverly you have sketched their ° 
charm and moods in each of the sea- knowing sportsmen depend upon Colts. 


sons of the year. Never trust your life or the lives of those about you to 
“I was reminded of your chapter on an arm less safe and reliable than a Colt. You'll not find 


‘Rail Shooting’ just now as I came in one more so—that’s certain. 

from looking at a planting of wild rice. : 
My shoving paddle rattled sharply For almost a century Colts have been recognized as the 
against the wharf and a couple of Sora most businesslike fire arms made. 

fluttered out from under it while several 

voiced a sharp cackle at the distur- COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. 

bance out in the thatch. I took a speci- 

men of the King rail here beside the 

wharf a few seasons ago, one of the 

few records for the state. I maintain a 

little shooting shack here on a marsh 

island, one of the rough and ready sort, 

but good enough, and tight and warm,| Catalog shows the complete 

and like yourself I have come to love a yee Ds gy “ae 

marsh as one does a real friend and to 

find in it a place of peace and content- 

ment and comfort and solid enjoyment. 


r is not large, either pond or marsh, 
and though not far from a large cen- 
ter there is still enough wild life fre- 
quenting it to keep one gun quite active 
through the season and I get it pretty gp 
good on muskrat, mink and fox for fur A Good Catches 
and all the game birds from the Canada Y depend upon the right kind of 
‘ goose to the sporty little jacksnipe tackle; you can be sure of the 
which I think I like to shoot as well as right kind if you will tell our experts 
anything. Though it is now the off sea- l what waters youare planning to fish. 
son, I have Virginia and Sora rail, gp 
black duck, wood duck and pied-billed he Thomas Rods, vom Hofe Reels, Hardy 
° pl pe Rods, Reels, Lines and Leaders, Jean 
grebe, bittern and heron breeding about ae” Erskine Dry Flies are but a few of our 
my door and never tire of watching 6 Fett! complete assortment of all that is best in P 
them. The 16th of next month will be Y Fishing Equipment both foreign and do- 
our first chance to unlimber at any- mestic. 
thing when the yellowleg flight sweeps ; = -/ 
by Cape Cod and it has again got so, Bre) Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
ae a i federal law, that it is HUTS 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A. 
. ‘EW YORK 47Y 
“As the years slip along I experience CAMPING 
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IN THE OPEN 


MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


For 


absolute 


dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 


name 


Marble’s. 


It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 

Sights and Cleaning 


Implements, 


etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
door man. Small enough 


to carry in pocket 


or 


belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Tool steel 


blade, 


drop-forged metal han- 


carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 


dle, hard rubber side 


plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 234 x 4- 


in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 


11%-in handle, 214x434 


in. blade, $3.50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 


tempered 


¥ sticking and skinning. 


d and tested. « 
Blade is adapted to 


Oval ground at back of 


point for chopping bones, 


etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
made. No. 41, leather handle, 


p * No. 42, staghorn handle. 


S-in. blade, with sheath, 
6-in. blade, with sheath, 
7-in. blade, with sheath, 
8-in. blade, with sheath, 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a chance 
matches. 


on carrying wet 
The waterproof matchbox 


keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions—even under water. 


Ope ned and closed in- 
wantly in the dark, 
i avily nickeled,se — 
less ere brass 8, 
ameter about 34 inch 
inside: 60. coats. 


Handy 


Compass 

You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproc 
screw case. Abs: aiutely accur ata 
Can't demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
Pass fastens to coat or belt, station- 
ary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 
Pocket Compass, stationary dial, 
$1.00; revolving dial, $1.25. 

If you can’t get Marble’s Outing 

Equipment from your dealer's, 

we will fill your order direct. 

Send for our 1925 catalog. 


f 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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the same situation in my circle of ac- 
quaintance that you speak of on one of 
the pages where, of those who made 
one of the trips with you, out of nine 
but three remain. It certainly is sad- 
dening to look back over the past and 
realize how many fine fellows have fired 
their last shot and cast their last fly. 
It seems to make one realize that it 
appears to be a law of nature that she 
regards old age as a crime and death 
as its penalty.” 


Hew truly he speaks of the passing 
away of old friends. I think I 
have missed my old shooting compan- 
ions more during the past year than I 
have ever realized before. It didn’t 
use to be difficult to find someone to 
start on a moment’s notice for a trout 
stream in midsummer, a duck shooting 
trip in the fall or a few days for par- 
tridge or woodcock I never cared to 
hunt or fish alone. I like companion- 
ship, of course of the right kind, but I 
had so many friends of rod and gun 
that always when the whim struck me 
it was easy to find a companion, and I 
had among those friends those who 
were whim-struck themselves. They 
would come and hunt me up. Charlie 
Davis was one of that kind. His busi- 
ness associate, the late A. W. Wright, 
of Alma, Michigan, used to say jokingly 
of Charlie “that if he was not off on 
some fishing or hunting trip, he was 
busy planning one.” Well, many is the 
time that I have been summoned to the 
telephone or received a personal visit 
with a suggestion from Charlie that 
“we had better go after woodcock.” 
This would be along in October. That 
“Herman said he had been up on the 
Kawkawlin and found the birds were 
there.” That was enough, or it may 
have been an invitation to a partridge 
shooting trip for the day only or some- 
times for several days, equally alluring 
in its prospects. There is no need of 
ruminating. Those days are past and 
gone, as are most of my old companions, 
and those who are left somehow or 
other have lost the knack or the kink. 
They don’t have the ambition to go. 


HERE are two or three who are a 

few years younger than I and yet 
they always have excuses of some kind. 
Golf seems to have taken the place of 
the old time hunting and fishing trips, 
but I started to give you quotations 
from letters of friends or strangers 
and here is one that comes refreshingly 
laden with the breath of the great 
prairie and the days that have gone: 


“As for hunting small game, I can 


b| | look back on some very pleasant experi- 


ences, and some that were not so pleas- 
ant. Kansas was a paradise for small 
game and we moved there in the late 
eighties and settled in McPherson coun- 


ty, in about the center of the state. In 
1879, as I recall the account in the 
county atlas, a buffalo passed through 
the townsite and was killed. The old 
atlas also related that in 1868 a herd of 
buffalo 30 miles long spent three days 
passing through the northwestern cor- 
ner of McPherson county and drank the ° 
Smoky River dry—which wasn’t so 
much of a feat perhaps, for the same 
authority stated that the season was a 
very dry one. I’ve heard men say that 
the very best buffaloes known to exist in 
their wild state in Kansas were routed 
out of the southwestern corner of the 
quadrangle I think in 1883, and several 
calves were captured. The best I ever 
could do was to pick up a couple of 
buffalo skulls on ‘the prairie with the 
horns pretty well gone. 


UT to get back to the small game, 

I don’t know where there could 
have been better hunting and a greater 
variety of feathered game than in Mar- 
ion and McPherson counties, and far- 
ther west, in the Cheyenne Bottoms, 
around Ellinwood and Great Bend. 
Marion, in the edge of the rough graz- 
ing country, was the naturai habitat of 
prairie chickens seemingly without 
number, when I was still too small to 
hunt. McPherson had both chickens 
and quail, and west and south of town, 
where lowlands overflowed about every 
other year and formed two or three 
thousand acres of swampland, goose 
and duck shooting was all that any one 
could desire, while there was no end to 
the number of jacksnipe, plover and 
curlew (dough or doe birds, we called 
them) that could be found. Market 
hunters slaughtered and slaughtered, 
and as I became old enough to carry a 
shotgun I slaughtered too, when I did 
not miss. Prairie chickens became 
harder to find, then quail, and finally 
ducks and geese, as pump guns and 
later motor cars increased. Old Joni 
Schragg bought what we called the Big 
Basin (the swampland) and spent thou- 
sands of dollars draining it. He raised 
some big wheat crops on the land there- 
after, but secretly I always enjoyed the 
seasons of heavy rainfall when Joni’s 
two sections overflowed and destroyed 
the wheat. 


“TT wasn’t entirely the hunters and 
the motor car transportation that 
thinned out the quail. I lived in Wich- 
ita five years, and the surrounding 
farmland was largely devoted to al- 
falfa. The quail seemed possessed to 
built their nests in the alfalfa fields, 
which were cut three or four times dur- 
ing the summer, and of course a major- 
ity of the nests were destroyed. 
“In the Cheyenne Bottoms ducks and 
geese were the principal attraction, but 
there was another one-—jackrabbits, 
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which were hunted both with grey- 
hounds and guns. My earliest hunting. 
was done with greyhounds when I was 
eight or nine years old. English Jim 
Pearson, a teamster in our town, had 
three, and he told myself and two other 
boys one Saturday that we might take 
them out and run a few jacks to give 
the dogs exercise. We did, but had no 
luck. The following Saturday we 
wanted to take the dogs out again, but 
English Jim said: ‘No, boys, ye can’t 
run the ’ounds today, as they might 
over’eat themselves. It was two or 
three years later, before it dawned upon 
my understanding that Jim really 
meant that; because that second Satur- 
day was rather a warm day, the hounds 
might overheat themselves. Not being 
familiar with the English peculiarity 
of dropping h’s where they really be- 
longed and putting them in where they 
were superfluous, we supposed the man 
meant what he said—that they might 
overeat. 


“TN hunting plover we usually fol- 
lowed somebody who was plowing 
wheat stubble, following harvest. The 
birds simply flocked along the fresh 
turned furrows, grabbing off grubs and 
grasshoppers and other enemies of the 
farmer. Now the plover are hard to 
find out in that section of Kansas, or 
elsewhere I guess, but there are more 
grasshoppers than ever before and they 
are the ruination of thousands of acres 
of alfalfa.” 
Now in closing, here is just one more 
‘extract from an old friend who loves 
the outdoors: 


“T have read your book and am glad 
of the opportunity. It awakens so 
many wonderful memories of days that 
are never to come again. You were 
a few years ahead of me and you saw 
some things that I did not—the buffalo 
and the wild turkey, for instancé—but 
the pigeons and the quail, the upland 
birds and most of the game of which 
you speak was as plentiful around In- 
dianapolis in the days of my first for- 
ays as they were around Saginaw, and 
I am glad to have lived in a time when 
I might revel in them. If we are coming 
to the time when the game has disap- 
peared, the country one great culti- 
vated farm and the fastnesses of the 
forests are no more, I guess it is well 
enough that my time is drawing to a 
close, for I could not enjoy what ap- 
pears to be before us anyhow.” 


© What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 


ITHACAWINS 


Ithaca No.4 


Ithaca double 


Ithaca 10 Bores 


Kill easily at 100 yards. uae for came 
Dr. R. L. Sutton, the African explorer and #7750,‘ 80 
big game hunter, says his 10 bore Ithaca _ barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 


Catal free. 
killed duck and geese at 125 yards. rrekcnaunes.. Box 25 Ithaca, N.Y. 


eat ie a Meet 


‘No le of ae or pressure can bead, 
~ pread, injure or distort it’s fade X 


omatic 
vents saree = roy of 
cated parts guarantee 
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BEAN’S 
NEW MAINE 
Trouting Boot 


Lightest wading boot 
made. Comes almost 
to the waist, and when 
rolled will go in coat 
pocket. Perfectly 
; adapted for stream 
fishing, hunting, car 
washing, and general 
dull weather wear. 


Cut at left shows our own 
way of holding leg in 
lace when worn below 
nee. Same strap holds 
boot at full length. A 
big improvement not 
found in any other boot. 
Made of special compound 
twice as tough as used in 
other boots. 


PRICES: Men's, 5-12, 
$7.85. Extra 
long or extra 
large legs, 
$8.35. Repair 
outfit free. 


and guarantee tag. Also 
sample of rubber and try 
to puncture it with stick or 
pencil, 


L. L. BEAN 


802 Main Street 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Freeport, Maine 


of HOT COFFEE or ICED DRINKS or 8 pounds 
ef food. 


Gallon Size 


For Home and 
Campers 


Value $5.00 


Blankets 


Full Size 


Brand New - 


now and 
save money. 
Parcel Post 
15e Each 
borders. 
Send Cash or Money Order 


QUARTERMASTER’S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. D, 423 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalog Free 


LET’S GO BOYS 


No matter where you go, camping, 

5 hunting, fishing, boating, to the 
, country, the sea shore or the moun- 
tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
shooter. If your dealer happens not to 
have them order from 
us. ZIP-ZIP shooter 
complete only 35c or 
three for $1.00 pre- 
Send stamps, 


money order. : : 
De 


pt. 102, Columbia, S. C. 


paid. 
coin or 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., 
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Improving Alignment on the 
Double Gun 


By SENECA 


HE popularity of the single bar- 
a rel type of shot gun for target 
work as well as in the field or on 

the duck marsh, is in a large degree 
attributed to the unobstructed line of 
vision it affords the shooter. There 
are, however, men who object to the re- 
peating gun in principle; others have 
difficulty in attaining proficiency in its 
manipulation, while another large 
group are wedded to the appearance of 
the conventional double gun, all of 
which led to progressive American man- 
ufacturers bringing out the highly 
specialized single barrel gun for trap 
work, while English and Continental 
makers became engrossed in the devel- 
opment of the over and under type of 
double gun. The double gun with its 
tubes in the horizontal plane through it 
all has retained its position as the most 
highly developed mechanically sound 
and graceful weapon in the field of gun- 
nery. The only comparative criticism 
ever raised to this time-tried weapon, 
i. e., the fact that its twin tubes in 
the horizontal plane did not afford the 
shooter the unobstructed vision of the 


es 


Outboard Motor the Angler’s Aid 


The sportsman or angler who has 
once clamped an outboard motor to the 
stern of his ducking skiff or fishing boat 
never goes back to a pair of oars. This 
year the outboard motor is lighter, 
faster and more efficient than ever be- 
fore, now that manufacturers have de- 
veloped a motor that answers all rea- 
sonable demands, more attention is be- 
ing given to the designing of boats that 
will utilize to the fullest extent the 
power of the motors. Those of our 
readers who are interested in this sub- 
ject are advised to write to the Elto 
Outboard Motor Company, Department 
11, Manufacturers Home Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Evinrude Motor 
Company, 313 Evinrude Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; and the Lockwood 
Ash Company, S 124, Jackson Street, 
Jackson, Michigan. 
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single barrel gun, has been recently met 
by the L. C. Smith Gun Co., who have 
succeeded in adapting to their well- 
known double barrel gun a raised ven- 
tilated rib extending from breech to 
muzzle. The inherent virtues of the 
raised ventilated rib in eliminating mi- 
rage on single barrel, has been recog- 
nized by trap shooters for many years, 
and the Smith Gun Company are to be 
congratulated upon the skillful manner 
in which they have succeeded in incor- 
porating this improvement upon their 
regular type of gun. It does not de- 
tract from the racy lines that have al- 
ways distinguished their weapons. The 
elimination of mirage will be appreci- 
ated by the trap shooters and sports- 
men in warm climates, and the rib, 
although raised a scant 3-16 of an inch 
above the plane of the tubes at the 
muzzle, affords a latitude of vision not 
attainable in double guns of the usual 
type. All in all we believe it is worthy 
of a firm of gun makers who gave 
American sportsmen the rotary bolt 
and the single trigger. 


ad 


A Valuable Fishing Booklet 


Such notable authorities on fishing as 
“Ozark Ripley,” “Wisconsin Cal” John- 
son, Van Campen, Heilner and Sheridan 
Jones have collaborated on a book on 
all kinds of fishing from crappies to 
black bass and muskies. It contains an 
unusual amount of practical informa- 
tion. This book is worthy of a careful 
reading by every angler young and old. 
It is being distributed free, and any of 
our readers can obtain a copy by men- 
tioning ForREST AND STREAM, and writ- 
ing to the South Bend Bait Company, 
10279 High St., South Bend, Indiana. 


Advance Information 


The June issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM will be replete with articles and 
stories of interest to anglers. Do not 
fail to get your copy. 
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A California Deer Hunt 
By GEORGE A. COOK 


ener had been talking of a place 
called Havilah where they said 
there was great sport hunting deer. 
They were going again and had every- 
thing ready when I decided to go along. 

In order to get to this place, it re- 
auires night driving across the Mojave 
desert and a lot of hard mountain 
climbing, especially after leaving Ca- 
liente. 

I started on ahead, and as pre-ar- 
ranged was to wait for the crowd at 
Tehachapi. Around midnight they 
came along and the big outing seemed 
really begun. 

We were somewhat ahead of the deer 
season, so we went to the Kern river to 
try our luck at trout fishing. However, 
we were soon back at Havilah arrang- 
ing for a pack horse and getting prop- 
erly lined up. 

The day before the deer season 
opened we hiked in as far as King Sol- 
omons mine, and decided to hunt 
around there a little. We put the horse 
in an old barn and slept in what once 
was a sort of street. One day’s hunt 
and nothing in sight but a few does, 
prompted us to hit out for the big pine 
country. 

We had to wind our way through a 
lot of scrub oak and had a killing climb, 
but felt it worth the effort, as we came 
out into a most beautiful and strange 
new world. Even the squirrels and 
birds are entirely different. 

We were now eight thousand five 
hundred feet above sea level, and the 
air seemed more bracing. There were 
gooseberries growing that were as large 
as hickory nuts and covered with huge 
thorns. These being ripe, made very 
good eating when we found how to 
dodge the thorns. 

Starting on we rounded a turn in the 
trail-and there off to our right was a 
bear that had also been feeding on those 
berries. He was standing up and 
watching us very intently. Just then 
he got scared and began running away. 
His avenue of escape led up a steep 
bank, and it certainly was funny to 
watch his efforts to make the climb. 

Placing his hind feet ahead of his 
front he then gave a hard kick, or 
rather, a series of these motions in 
rapid succession without getting any- 
where. The bank was composed of some 
sort of soft, slippery earth that gave 
way very easily, and he reminded us of 
a frog that was trying to jump out of a 
well by jumping up two inches and fall- 
ing back three. The only thing that 
saved that bear was the fact that it 
lacked a week or so of being open sea- 
son for bear. 

At one time, while resting and feed- 
ing old Padro, the horse, on oak leaves, 
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With Amundsen 


to the South Pole: 


Mr. He. M. Bennett 
U. S. Agte, Carl Zeiss 


Dear Mr. Bennett: 


My most prized possession 
is my Carl Zeiss Binocular, 
which is just as good today as 
when I bought it in 1902. It 
has been my constant companion 
on every trip for the past 22 
years, including my trip to the 
South Pole. It has withstood 
every known climatic condition 
and very severe use. I do not 
hesitate to recommend Zeiss 


Binoculars - highly 7 
K 
Prism 


Z EIS Binoculars 


The binoculars which served Capt. Amundsen so well in 
exploring and hunting expeditions at the Pole is the glass that 
will also serve YOU best—a Zeiss. 

20 models of 3 to 18 power. At leading opticians, camera- 
and sporting-goods stores. Write for complete catalog. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT (U. S. Agent), 150 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 
General Distributing Agent for Canada: 
The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Ottawa. 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and appreciate 


the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 
long-range wildfowl gun. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOXGUN 


“Built to 
Endure’’ 


They 
Never 
Shoot 
Loose 


You can pay 

more, but you 

can’t buy any 
better gun for con- 
sistent shooting 
qualities and relia- 
bility. 


Ask your Baker Agent 


or write us. Calibre .45 Frontier ¥ 


Model. Single Action. 
Catalog B-4 Sent on Request 


BAKER GUN CO. New Yoritn°¥: 


New York, N. y: 


Send fer Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-0 No. 10th St., Phila, Pa. 
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in.Canada ‘$ 


. ie 
Where the waters are alive with | 
‘Trout, Bass, lunge and Salmon $ 


e THE Dominion of Canada thousands ot 
lakes, rivers and streams are teeming with 
speckled beauties—bass—lunge and salmon. 


In the beautiful waterways of Canada you 
will find the kind of fishing that delights the 


angler’s heart. 


Ontario and British Columbia afford fisher- 
men’s sport at its finest. Quebec is full of little 
inland gems that are fairly “freckled with trout.” 
The Maritime Provinces have unique attractions 
for the deep sea angler and many rivers where 
you may throw your fly with reasonable expec- 
tation of a singing reel and a lordly salmon. 


Our nearest office will tell you where to go 
and what to take. Guides and tackle arranged 
for, if desired. But the first thing to ask for is 
the booklet entitled “Fishing in Canada.” 


ee oars 
etn e - 


Offices: 
Boston Kansas City 
833 Washington St. 834-335 Railway Exchange 
uffalo Bldg. 
11 So. Division St. 
-hicago 
108 W. Adams St. 
Cincinnati 
406 T'raction Building 
Clevelan 
948 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh 
605 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me. 


Los Angeles 
603 So. Spring St. Portland, Ore 


122 Third St. 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
618 Second Ave. South 306 Merchants LacledeBldg 
St. Paul 
328 Jackson St. 
Detroit San Francisco 
1259 Griswold St. 689 Market St. 
Duluth Franklin Trust Bldg. Seattle 
430 W. Superior St. 1500 Chestnut St. 902 Second Ave. 


THE*LARGEST*RAILWAY*+SYSTEM:IN*AMERICA 


rele array 
elie ve 


New York 
1270 B’ way, cor. 33rd St. 
Philadelphia 


Finest glasses the 
money will buy. 

A glass for every 
use and every 
pocketbook. 


4 to 20 Power 
$12 to $60 


Every glass sold on 

10 day trial and 

guarantee of abso- 

lute satisfaction or 

money back. Get 

’ the Geneva price list 
“Brings the first. 


view close 
Send for descriptive circular today 


to you” 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 31 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 


oT a 
Ok 
en wo j 


Send 10c for this book on 
rifle sights and sighting. Tells 
how Lyman Principle of Rear 
Aperture Sighting will improve your 
shooting. Also helps ycu to select 
the sights best suited to your special 
work or personal preference. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim Af 
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Grand Trunk Railway Sta. 


Geneva Binoculars 


we were seriously alarmed that we 
might lose him, as he became very rest- 
less and seemed to become as alert as a 
deer that has scented danger, so we 
hastily resumed our journey. There 
certainly must have been a mountain 
lion in the near vicinity. 

Later in the afternoon it began to 
thunder and the lightning played all 
around. This, together with the growth 
of pines and other brush, such as we 
find in northern Minnesota, almost con- 
vinced me I was back on the old stamp- 
ing grounds. 

We found springs coming out of the 
side of the mountain and the water was 
so cold it was almost impossible to 
drink it. 

Then we came to the camp and were 
greeted very pleasantly by Mr. Brown, 
the owner. He has utilized the water 
from a large spring to irrigate his 
meadows, and has a fine pasture all 
fenced in. We were only too glad of 
this, as the horse would not stand for 
being tied to anything. However, it 
was a pleasure to see him roll and act 
overjoyed to be free again. 

We were assigned a partly finished 
shack containing an old stove and a 
rickety bed, but it was shelter, and that 
was all we really needed. We soon had 
a fire going and our first cooked meal. 
Our appetites had grown tremen- 
dously, so we thoroughly enjoyed it, 
even though not very well prepared. 

Two of the boys slipped out just be- 
fore dark and reported seeing three 
deer. This gave us great encourage- 
ment, and we could hardly contain our- 
selves until morning. 

Bright and early next day we swal- 
lowed our breakfast hurriedly, and after 
poking a sandwich into our pocket we 
were off. I suggested that we go out an 
old road and that after it had led us 
up into the mountains somewhat, to 
spread out and cover a rocky point that 
we had noticed the evening before. — 

When partly around this point one of 
the boys signalled that he had sighted 
a buck and indicated his location, so I 
hastily made my way on so as to get on 
the opposite side where the deer would 
no doubt head for when routed. I was 
making fine headway when I came upon 
a thicket of brush and found that I 
would have to go around it. 

Just then I heard a shot, then an- 
other, and then the running of many 
deer to my left just beyond the brush, 
right where I was making for. I also 
heard deer running to my right. Cuss- 
ing the thick brush under my breath 
and berating my luck, I started back to 
see the fine buck the other fellow must 
have potted. 

Just then I saw a deer standing be- 
neath some pines about two hundred 
yards away eyeing me intently. It was 
so dark, I was some little time making 
out whether there were any horns or 
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not. Finally I did see a prong, and a} 
slow, steady raising of the gun and a 
squeeze put life into that deer. 

His first leap to the right brought 
another bullet clean through him, and 
so did the next jump, and then he 
keeled over and laid still. 

This was the deer that they were ex- 
pecting to find up on the point dead in 
his tracks, so we felt lucky at having 
been deployed as we were covering the | 
retreat. 


The Habits of Trout and 
Where They Abide 


(Continued from page 267) 


and are now well distributed throughout 
the country. Those twenty-seven forms 
are divided and subdivided into allied 
groups or families, and are found native 
to or transplanted in almost every 
suitable water of the temperate zone 
of this northern continent. 


A are slightly varied in form and 
coloration and their size increases 
according to the abundance of food and 
the water they inhabit. We angling 
tourists visiting the native trout waters 
will be told by resident fishermen that 
this particular fish is the gamiest in 
the world. In a general sense all are 
gamy under certain conditions, and 
most of them attain a weight from five 
to thirty pounds, the larger size be- 
ing found in the western and Pacific 
states. 

To give a detailed descripition of 
each would take a whole volume; it is 
only possible briefly to mention the 
names of the most popular varities, 
which in a measure is applicable to all. 
The Sierra and Rocky Mountain regions 
are rich in many fine species of trout, 
other tropical specimens being the 
cutthroat, the Yellowstone, Tahoe, 
Grande, Colorado, spotted trout of 
Washington, the rainbow, Kern River. 
McCloud, Oregon Brook trout, steel- 
head, brown trout, Loch Leven and last 
the eastern speckled fontinalis ard its 
western sister, the Dolly Varden. 


N the eastern states the most pop- 

ular and abundant trouts are the 
rainbow, brown and speckled brook 
trout, all of which attain to a weight 
of about eight pounds. In western 
states the rainbow is caught up to 
twenty-five pounds. The rivers and 
lakes where they abide are invariably 
cold and clear under normal conditions. 
Eastern and western trout streams are 
exactly similar with few exceptions— 
quick moving over gravel beds, winding 
in and out among mountains and val- 
leys, long successions of rapid falls and 
then deep pools or stretches of rippling 
shallows, so varied, yet perfect environ- 
ment for the species found in them. 





Shoots short, long and loug ripe 
cartridges, Holds 25 shots. 
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£42 


~ Like it? You'll swear by it! Shoots like a Marlin 38 or 39. Sighted 


like them too. That's the popular-priced Marlin Model 37. Best .22 
repeater for the money. 
Marlin boring has led the world for fifty years. 
Own a nail-driver—get a Marlin. Ask your dealer. 
Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Fireproof Ambler Asbestos - 


Houses---In Sections 
Economical—Quickly Erected-—Permanent 


The great popularity of our asbestos cottages and bungalows for all-the- 
year-round living has induced us to offer a series of small bungalows that 
are ideal for camps, clubs, country places and seashore. 

Illustration is one of six styles that we offer. All built of standard and 
interchangeable sections four feet wide and eight feet high. Shipped ready 
to be bolted together. Windows and doors complete, even to hardware. 

Roof of Ambler Asbestos Shingles—fireproof and non-curling. Walls 
of Ambler Asbestos sheets, hard as stone. Nothing about this material to 
rust, rot or burn, or to require paint. Charming natural buff color.’ Easy 
to erect without skilled labor. Easily taken down and erected on other sites 
at 100 per cent of original value. High resale value if you want to sell after 
using a few seasons. 

Exceedingly comfortable in winter. 

Don’t content yourself with a flimsy, inflammable house. Send for our 
new folder and learn the attractive prices of these dainty and substantial 
houses. 


Asbestos 
Buildings Co. 


2013 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY, 
2018 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


1 

4 

1 

1 

' 

‘ Please send folder showing different types of 
; your asbestos bungalows for clubs and camps. 
| 

1 

t 
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Address 
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ERE you are, 
Fellows! Hot 
off the press! My 
big Spring Outdoor Manual, full gy 
of good dope on fishing, camping, 
and outdoor equipment. 
Just the thing from which to 
pick whatever you want for any 
kind of a trip. 


The prices will astonish you—this book 
is a regular bargain display. It shows 
how much you can get for your money. 
It gives you details of the latest and best 
in everything for the outdoors from a 
fish knife to an outboard motor. 


Write for it today. I'll be giad to send 
you a copy with my best wishes 


P.Von Frantzius 


608 Diversey Pkwy. Dept. 155, Chicago 


Davis HY-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 
ducks at 80 yds. Made in 12 gauge only, 30 and 
32” barrels. Price $35.0 

Davis PREMIER made = 12-16 —_ * gauge. 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels, Price $30. 

Davis MAXIMUM, specially built as 
choked for short range brush shooting. 

Target 70% at 35 yds.. 12 ga.-24 
in, barrels, 16 ga.-22 in. barrels, 
20 ga.-20 in. barrels. Record of 

21 successive wing shots and 

21 killings have been made 

with one of these guns. 

Price $30.00. 

These guns are highly 
finished. REMEMBER 
you need not pay £ 
over $35.00 for a £ 
Long Range Duck 
Gun if you se- 
lect a Davis, 

Every Gun F ra 
Proof ‘ want a plain, 
Tested. ° 4 jow-priced Gun 
uy write us or ask 
your dealer about the 
Davis AJAX. Built ex- 
pressly for the man who 
wants a good, plain, 
reliable knock-about 
Gun at a low price. Made 
in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 
Every Davis Gun, whether 
lowest or highest priced, is proof 
tested with an excessive load. Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. RB. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925, 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer, 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers Street, New York 


GET 


Camping THIS 


Tells all about Iceless Refrigera- 
tion—Pulmanizing your Auto— 
Erecting tent in record time— 
Packing properly — Master all 
mudholes — Never let engine 


carbon—Buy camp furniture for 
less—Many hints never before published. 
Postal brings you One" No. & Autolog FREE. 


Additional Copies 25 cents each. 
Rev. Benbau, Hersman, Ill. writes: 
‘Would’ ttake$10.00for AutologS 


Kansas sCity 


BEFORE 


MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. All Hunting Supplies. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25 cts. ff 
. F. STOEGER, /ne. ff 
3 East 42nd St., New York 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 


6 shot using Ge U, S. Army caliber 

Lei nase hes; barrel, 231 aan eed 
is. inches; barre: ne 

eeeeee Special price, $10.45. Ball cartridges, 

hard nose, $3.50 per 100. ar um 2 Sol ¢ S cents. 

Eats 872 on ae ilstrated con 

ue, pages, o 

— Enemas’ historical information of al ri- 


ns and ae Caw Galt) since 
1775, iri al Wort Wri Wa War BA NE led boc. Es ah 
Francis 501 Broadway, New ¥ ork City 


fishermen 


H ones facts and hints. 
Tells how to compete in bi 
our annual $2,000 Fish- book 
Photo contest. A postal 
gets it FREE! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY ¢ 
10281 High Street South Bend, Ind. e 


NEW METHOD 


err Pye: 8 
CEE GUN BLUER 
oo Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 
in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-5, BRADFORD, PA. 


NEW METHOD 
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SECTIONAL 
STEEL BOATS 
Ped 8 3 


Carry on running 
board of car, strong 
— quiet. Easy to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
partin the water—pat- 
ented construction. 
Send for information 
and prices. 

ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO 


GED Thirty-tirst St. 


et or co tala 


Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Permanent positions. Pleasant, 
healthful work. High salaries. Write 
for free particulars and list of gov- 
ernment positions. 

Mokane. Dept. 162, 


J. KANNOFSKY cisss‘stower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals -_ 
manufacturing purposes a speciality. Send for prices. 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and eee 


© 


Denver, Colo. 


AE. w.| 328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


“TELL” 


POWERFUL 177 CALIBRE 


All with rifled f 
barrels. 


AIR RIFLES 
DEAD ACCURATE 


Wonderful rifle for small game and target shooting. Over % inch penetration at 50 feet. 
N 1 As shown, 18 inch rifled barrel, $13.50 N Same as No. 1, but 22 inch $15.00 
0. 1 40 inches over all. Walnut stock | 0. barrel, 44 inches over all a 


No Same as 
- & style stoc Kk 





Shot $1.25 per thousand. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Write for circular 


GAREIS & WEBER, 40 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Notes on a Game-Protective 
Experiment 
(Continued from page 265) 


back for it. What he had forgotten was 
two chicken heads which had been used 
for bait for the fox trap at the very 
point where he had been caught. Still 
wagging his tail he went along the 
path to a bend in the river and there 
stopped to eat the chicken heads. 

Having come to one conclusion re- 
garding game preserves I have now ar- 
rived at another conclusion regarding 
the suffering of animals in traps. I 
doubt if they suffer much excepting in 
spirit, provided that a trapper is hu- 
mane enough to visit his traps every 
day. If he allows animals to remain 
cold, wet and hungry for two or three 
days it is quite another matter. To be 
sure there are hard pinched feet or legs, 
but when a trap suddenly snaps upon a 
foot or leg the part below becomes 
numbed and insensitive to any pull that 
is made upon it by the animal. If this 
hound after his violent effort at escape 
was so little hurt that he came back 
after two chicken heads, meanwhile 
wagging his tail, it furnishes an object 
lesson stronger than any statement by 
words could be. 


White Animals 


(Continued from page 293) 
New Orleans, and it was packed in 
safes, trunks, boxes and so on, to the 
amount of nearly a million dollars. 

When off Cedar Keys, the rebel pris- 
oners mutinied, and were, with consid- 
erable trouble, bayoneted below the 
hatches by the marines. 

An hour after this occurrence I was 
walking the deck with Major Brown, 
when I discovered that the hair on his 
temples, and to some extent up the sides 
of his head, had turned snow white. 
When I told him, he would not believe 
me until he had gone below and looked 
in a glass. 

I have never been able to explain 
satisfactorily to myself this class of in- 
duced albinism, and there seems to be 
but little literature on the subject. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 


of the Forest 


(Continued from page 273) 

Another time on a portage road in 
crossing a stream I found a beaver track 
in the mud going in the same direction 
as I was. The beaver followed the road 
nearly five miles to where it crossed 
another stream. He made one stop 
at a frog pond where he cut a few 
rods of hard wood brush and peeled 
them for his lunch. 


EAVERS have many enemies. Bear, 
lynx and bobcat often watch the 
dams where they are working as I have 
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seen their tracks at different times. 
Otters kill them quite frequently, es- 
pecially the young ones. 

At one of my camps one winter, there 
was a large beaver in the brook where 
I got my water. He frequently came 
out of the water-hole in soft weather 
and cut brush. I came to the camp one 
night and on going for a pail of water,, 
I saw blood and entrails of a beaver on 
the snow near the water. Upon inves- 
tigating up and down the brook, I found 
two otters had killed my beaver, as 
tracks led up and down the brook both 
ways. 

I have known bears to tear big holes 
in beaver houses, but I don’t think they 
ever succeeded in catching beavers that 
way, as they could easily escape 
through their underwater tunnels. 

I have had otters eat beavers out of 
my steel traps under the ice. On three 
different occasions by leaving the 
beaver there, I have caught the otter. 


N traveling up or down streams or 

around lakes, beavers go ashore in 
places and carry mud up on the bank 
and leave some of their musk on it so 
that one beaver can follow another. As 
the Indian says, they are “blazing their 
trail.” 

Beavers and muskrats are very 
friendly, as I often find muskrats in 
the houses. The Indian calls the musk- 
rat the beaver’s cousin and he is not 
far astray. 


Black Lures 
(Continued from page 270) 


greater interest in black as a lure. A 
decided skepticism prevails everywhere. 
It even took two long years to convince 
that noble fisherman, Gifford Pinchot, 
that totally black lures could really 
snare fish. 


O, good angler, I no doubt correctly 
interpret your feelings—they seem 
to say—“You’ve got to show me!” 
Alright, kind friend. Experiment. 
Try good black automobile paint on 
your favorite spoon or on your favorite 
spinner. Dip your best bass fly in 
India ink. Then after your next bass 
or pickerel trip, write me of your luck 
and I’ll bet better than even money 
that you’ll be greatly surprised at the 
attractive power of an object which, 
according to my scientific friend, is the 
total “absence of color.” 


Dreaming Back 
(Continued from page 275) 


- you’ve got any eatables loose in 
your tent you’d better drive that jay 
away. They’re the nerviest critters 
that—” 

I reached the tent in a couple of 
bounds. The Canada Jay flew out. He 
had found little to eat except a half- 
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‘Inexpensive 
northwoods 


vacation 


ISTORIC waterways and 


picturesque lakes that offer ideal 


canoe trips, with fast water and easy 
portages. Here you enjoy swimming, 
pleasant social life, and excellent 


fishing for black bass and muskies, 


At French River 
Bungalow Camp 


You occupy a comfortable bungalow 


near the community house on the 
hill, overlooking French River and 
its forest environment. Meals are 
served in the community house 
whose broad verandahs and cheery 


log fire make it the social center. 


While inexpensive (only $5 a day American 
plan, and less if you stay a week or longer) 
you find thrilling sport and perfect leisure 
at French River Bungalow Camp. 


Easy to reach by Canadian Pacific 


Come this summer. For full information 
address the nearest Canadian Pacific office: 


New York, 44th and Madison 
Chicago, 71 East Jackson Blvd. 
Montreal, 141 St. James Street 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 


German Navy Blankets 


Brand new, full size and 
weight. Gray with beautiful 
borders. Very warm and ser- 
viceable. 


6 for $5 
85C. eos ort 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLY CO., IMPORTERS 
611-M Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








—— CANADA’S WILDS —— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi - Kon Camp 
TIMAGAM Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 


The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Bungalow 
Camp with every comfort in the heart of four eer 
acres virgin forest—i502 lakes. ond hin 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramp- 
ing. One night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write 
for booklets. Miss E. Orr, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Boy A 


seate. for 2 amy: all s 


o handle, no leaks or repairs: check as baggage, carry 
izes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


8. Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


ai 
Chicago wa wd = as World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
King Folding tine Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FOR LIFE IN THE OPEN 


AIRUBBER Products 


add untold comfort to sitting, 
f kneeling or sleeping. 


Sitesy All Purpose Cushion 


For boat seats, camp stools, sitting on the ground, 
where a dry, cool comfortable seat is desired. A 
ounces slipped in 


pocket insures health and 
comfort under all condi- 


tions. 


Write for our new Catalog 
of Practical Air Goods 
that Make Outdoor Life 
Safe, Comfortable a 

and Pleasurable. J 


2 Cool and restful the whole night 
Sleepesy Pillow through. Clean and sanitary, tine 


auto or train cushion when traveling. Very small when 


deflated. 

Makes possible a comfortable 
Sleepesy Mattress night’s rest no matter how 
damp the ground or hard the support. Made in several 
sizes adaptable for all cots, beds, bed touring cars, etc. 
Light and small when deflated. 
any- Also Manufacturers of: Swimming Devices, Auto 
few Cushions, Hot Water Bottles, etc. 


your AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
514 W, Illinois St. Chicago Ill, 


HIGH GRADE SPORTING 
AND TARGET RIFLES 


of utmost accuracy, power, beauty and balance; built to 
order and to measure and also in stock. Specially designed 
fine quality equipment which spells comfort for the hunter 


and camper. Eiderdown sleeping bags. 
trated circulars. 

GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 

236 East 39th Street 

5 minutes from Grand Central Station 
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these L.D. BINOCULARS 


Enjoy farther, wider, clearer 
vision than you ever expected, 
even with binoculars much 
higher in price. Europe’s fore- 
most manufacturer now pro- 
vides 32 millimeter objective 
lenses—1 5/16” diameter. This 
big, powerful lens gives you 
unsurpassed illumination and 
range of vision. You buy 


TEN DAY TRIAL binoculars once—buy @ good 


pair. This glass is the greatest 

Now $2975 value ever offered in our 42 
Only Postpaid non of experience. We know 
inoculars! Order Today. We 

guarantee satisfaction. Enclose 
Check, Money Order, or order 
C.O.D. Ask forL. D. (Long Dis- 
tance) Binoculars. Just 271 
at this special price. Act now! 

° Binoculars $5 and U: 

Write for Catalog Optical Ss Canieras 


Order from Chicago’s Leading Optical House Since 1883 


WATRY & HEIDKAMP 3ent B37 Randolnh 


RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
forever. It’s dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, 
always sure, 
safe, handy, 
clean and economical, and 
is no expense to. the 
smoker. 


Genuine Leather 
Case and Straps 


Your Money Back 
df Not Satisfied 


If your sporting-goods 

dealer cannot supply you, send 

a his name and 50c and we will 

a send you one of these lighters. 
is RAPID MFG. CO. 

le 2 799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 


‘Old Town Canoes 


a ne 


“Orv Town Canoes” are patterned after real 
Indian models. are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. “Old Town Canoes’ re- 
spond instantly to every stroke of the blade. 

hey are low in price. $64 up. From dealer 
or factory. 

The new 1925 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated. It shows all models in full colors. 
Write for your free copy today. O:p Town 
Canoe Co., 595 Fourth Street, Old Town, 
Maine, U. $. A. 
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Send for illus- 


NEW YORK 


“The Tent with the Camp Fire Inside” 


UNCAS INDIAN TEPEE 


No center pole required. It is supported by three folding 
poles and has a revolving adjustable smoke hood, operated 
by two small ropes from within, which rotates it to suit 
and open or close it as desired. Strictly a one-man tent 
to erect; can be put up in five minutes; can be rolled up 
and put in bag smaller than spare tire. Circular and price 
list on application. 


B.F. BAILEY & SON wiv vinden Conn. 


AT LAST—THE FAST, NATURAL WIGGLE! 


The New Wiggle Fish 


Weight % oz. 
No. 2400 
Length of body 314, in. Price $1.25 


No other lure possesses the Snappy, Flexible, 
Flashy, Fast Swimming Movement found in 
this greatest of all Wigglers! Its double- 
jointed construction, wagging fluted nickeled 
tail and patented mouthpiece make it the 
greatest combination of both natural looks 
and actions of the live minnow! It’s equally 
as deadly a killer of all kinds of game fish— 
Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Muskies, etc.—as our old 
reliable, Famous Pikie Minnow! Has plenty 
of action when pulled slowly, fast reeling 
makes lure run deeper. Get one of these 
—- fools, so you, too, will Catch More 
‘ish, 


NEW HUSKY PIKIE 


Weight 114 oz. 
Length of body 6 in. Price $1.35 

Another Pikie! ‘Nuff Sed!’ Just like the 
Famous Pikie Minnow only larger with heavier 
hooks, etc. You'll need one when you go after 
the BIG FISH! 

Get any of these real fish getters from your 
dealer or direct from us! Everyone guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory to you in every respect 
Gr’ money refunded! Dealers sell our baits 
under this guarantee. 

Our new beautifully colored catalogue sent 

FREE upon request. 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


175 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


loaf of stale bread, I thought at first: 
then I noticed that the cover of the 
can in which I kept my rice was off, 
and that the can was upset. The rice 
was strewn amongst my bedding. 

“Well, the nervy little cuss!” I 
laughed: then saw to it that the lids 
were tight on my other cans of food 
stuff. 

“Have to watch out for those little 
devils. They’re well-named camp 
robbers. He’ll come back: see if h 
don’t. See, there he sits on that smal! 
spruce bough. Get your rifle and show 
me how well you can shoot.” 

“What, kill him for taking a little 
rice? Not me, Bob. Now if it was a 
panther—” 

“Well, there’s some of them critters 
around this section, too: and if I was 
you I’d see that my pony had a safe 
stall.” 

Then, of course, I had to tell Bob 
about the panther I’d seen. 

“But don’t tell the folks, Bob: it’d 
worry mother if she knew.” 

“T’ll be dumb, son. Now don’t you 
get sort of lonesome here? Sh’d think 
a young fellow like you would crave 
more excitement than living in the tall 
timber.” 


XCITEMENT! God bless his heart! 

Bob didn’t know that my life in the 
woods was one perpetual round of 
healthy excitement: that from day to 
day—yes, and from hour to hour—new 
and interesting matters were continu- 
ally arising to keep my mind occupied 
as well as my hands. Oh, for that 
same life again! There’s a greater 
“kick” in the forest fragrance than in 
the best liquor ever distilled; there’s 
more satisfaction in turning a square 
yard of forest land into a food-produc- 
ing area than it is to be found in win- 
ning a game of pool or billiards in a 
smoke-laden atmosphere: there’s a 
bigger thrill for me in laying the foun- 
dation for a log chicken coop than 
there would be in laying the corner- 
stone of a palacc with a silver trowel 
and perfumed mortar: there’s the wild 
life to watch—the insects, birds, beasts, 
all laboring to live, even as I labored 
to live. Take for example the inci- 
dent of—. But no, I must keep events 
in their natural order, and tell of the 
pileated woodpecker later. 


Well, I fear I have digressed from 
my story somewhat, so I must return. 


Bob and I got the lumber unloaded; 
then, with the aid of my saw and ham- 
mer and a few spikes, we managed to 
fix the wagon pole so Bob could get 
back to the mill. 


And right here I must surely record 
an interesting development, which 
shows that a man’s exterior does not 
always disclose the character beneath 
it. Before Bob and his team took the 
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trail back, he turned to me with a grin 
on his good-natured, stubble-covered 
red face. 


AY, son, I’d like to be in at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of this 
building.” 

“You may, if you want to, Bob. See 
that big rock over there? That’s go- 
ing below one of the sills—at the north- 
east corner. Want to put it in place?” 

This I said jokingly, for the rock 
was a big one, and I had not thought 
of moving it until Bob had spoken. 

Bob looked at me and laughed. 

“Just show me where you want it, 
young fellow, and how you want it set. 
It’s a bit large, but it has a nice, flat 
top and will do fine for what you 
want.” 

Then, seeing that Bob Young was in 
earnest, I pointed out the spot where 
I wanted the rock set, and said I would 
help him with it. But he waved me 
aside, and went and straddled the 
rock, feeling below it to find a finger- 
hold. Then, slowly, he raised himself, 
his face becoming redder than ever, 
and the rock came up from the leaf- 
mould and earth that had surrounded 
it. Pacing very slowly, Bob came for- 
ward with his burden, and dropped it 
close to where I had set a peg. 


HERE you are, son. Now, let’s 
set it in position, and then I must 
be off.” 

So I took a rule and measured the 
height of the rock, and found I would 
have to sink it several inches into the 
earth. And while I dug away the 
earth Bob stood with his hand in his 
pockets and watched—and smoked 
meditatively. 

“There are certain ceremonies usu- 
ally performed at the laying of a cor- 
ner-stone. I wonder, now—” 

He sat down on the lumber pile an 
envelope from his pocket, and with the 
stump of a lead-pencil he began to 
scribble. 

“All ready, Bob?” 

“Just a minute, son. This building 
is going up in orthodox style.” 

I waited, wondering. Then this 
rough-looking wagon-driver got up and 
approached the hole I had made. 

“Stand on the opposite side, young 
man—and look serious while I make the 
oration.” 

So, falling into the spirit of the 
thing, I placed myself where Bob told 
me. 


N OW, standing erect, he looked about 

him at the tree-trunks, and spoke 
as if he were addressing a large assem- 
bly. And, as he spoke, my boyish soul re- 
sponded to the vigorous tones of his 
voice, to the dignity of his bearing and 
to the beauty of his words. I would I 
could recall his short oration, word for 
word. In substance it ran like this: 
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The Cozy-Camp Trailer 


1055 No. Meridian St. 


ee ee 


BE sure to be equipped 
with this reliable reel on 
your next fishing trip—the 
right equipment, dependable 
and responsive to every use. 
Meisselbach Reels of quality 
make good fishing possible. 


“Rainbow” —“Takapart?— 
“Tripart” —“Okeh” —“Tri- 
ton” eae “Neptune” _— *¢ Surf ”? 


—a reel for every purpose. 
Inspect the Meisselbach line 
at your dealer's. If you can- 
not obtain, write us and we 
will tell you where these 
products are sold. 


Send for detailed literature regarding 
Meisselbach Reels and “Okeh”’ 
Bite Book. 


A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


The ORIGINAL and only manufactur- 
ers of GENUINE Meijsselbach Reels. 


ERE’S real camping eonheey~ond con- 

venience, too—for any place youcan go 
with your automobile. The patented and ex- 
clusive permanent trailer deck forms a slatted 
auto top roof for tent when opened, great: 
increasing head room. Trailer covering built 
in, And two beds—real Gane-ceaseer beds— 
full length—comfortable beds for four. Two 
big dust-proof lockers, for your favorite 
camp equipment. mone inthe trailer, for all 
your luggage. 
Roller bearing anlie-Reid automobile wheels 
—pneumatic tires—Ford service at every 
cross road. Trails perfectly,and pulled easily 
by any car. 
The Cozy Camp Trailer will save in hotel 
bills on one Summer vacation tour more 


its cost—$198.50 F. O. B. Indianapolis. 


Write us today for details—and “money 
back” guarantee that you will be pleased. 


HABIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Successors to 
Cozy Trailer and Equipment Company 


4 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Victor Permanent 
Tops - Victor Ventilating Glass Enclosures _ 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bank On Your Gun 


T= how to enjoy it. Keep the bore 
clean and sweet with Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9. Removes all harmful 
residues deposited by firing, and prevents 
rust. Send 10-cent stamp for sample. 

Keep the working parts right with Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. Pure, dependable, lasting. 
: Ask any dealer. Our Cleaning Guide is 
ree. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 ycars the Authority on Gun Cicaning 


2311 North 8th Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CARLETON CANOES are wonderfully 
light. They are beautifully balanced, fast 
and surprisingly easy to handle. And Carleton 
Canoes are unusually reasonable in price. 
Send for our neww illustrated catalog. It gives 
prices and complete information. “Tirite for 
your free copy today. Tus Carteton Canoz 
Co., 35 First Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


LETON 


CANOES 





Surely — speedily — easily— 
anywhere your boat will 
float. Automatic tilting 
and patented L-A Slipping 
Clutch Propeller protect 
both motor and boat against 
damage from under water 
obstructions. 


You Can’t Beat the SA Swin 
for POWER—SPEED—CONTROL 


TRY to find an equal to the L-A Twin—the 
most powerful outboard motor of its weight 
—the speediest of its power. It weighs but 
52 Ibs. complete—develops at least 3 H. P.— 
drives the ordinary rowboat 8 miles or more per 
hour. And now, with the McNab-Kitchen 
Maneuvring Rudder as an extra, you are as- 
sured of the utmost variety in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder 
steering. Indestructible gas tank. Under water 
parts made of non-corrosive aluminum alloy. 
Quiet exhaust. Alemite lubrication. See your 
dealer or write for full particulars. 


JOCKWOOD-ASH 
— MOTOR COMPANY~ 
$125 Jackson St. a Jackson, Mich. 
Builders of Marine Gaede for 22 Years 


Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
LS ee SN _ Boston, Moss. Mass. 
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Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and_ prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 


(nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; 
COLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
“NOVEL INDEX’’ describing outfits for angling 
for various Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF 10c IN STAMPS. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


“MANCO” 8% to 9% 
“MILLS’ STANDARD,” 8 to 9% feet.. 
“H. L. LEONARD,” 7% to 9% feet... 

SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE) 
“KENNET’ B (ENGLISH) ) 

“H, L, LEONARD” 

DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
30-Yd. Size D E F 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 $5.40 $4.80 ea, 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly). - 11.75 10.00 8.75 

“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet 

ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular - $2.00 doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank. . 2.40 oe 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank. 3.00 

BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied 


“ALBION” WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 

LEGGINS, Stocking Feet 

LEGGINS, LIGHT Wat. 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES with compartments $0. 4 to - - 
BOXES with individual clips os 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) 1. 00 18. 23 


$1.50 doz. 


Stocking Feet.... 


CAMP IN COMFORT 


WITH A 


No. 600 Auto Touring Tent 


Absolutely the latest improvements in a scientifically de- 
signed rvomy auto touring tent—popular ‘‘Lean-To’’ type. 


POPULAR PRICED 


Substantially constructed of high-grade, specially close 
woven, waterproof treated forest green material. Pleasing 
to the eye, subdues sun glare, and not easily soiled. 


Umbrella Tents Wall Tents Scout Tents, etc. 


St. Louis Awning & Tent Company 
810 No. SECOND ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Keeps Game and Fish 
perfectly for days. 
aoe 


. 1 Pkg. 
 guaaieeees 
Free sample with fullinformation. Send Post Card. 


PRICE COMPOUND CO. 
1650 Penn Ave. North, Dept. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; ‘BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $20.00; BAIT CAST- 

Se MEE s snnnn aca nce aRauak baeus 
“H. L. LEONARD,” Three-Piece, 5 ft. to 


8% ft. 
“H. L. LEONARD” Two-Piece. 5% ft. 
ft. (3 Agates) 
BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 
“JERSEY, **» No. 2315, Nickel Plated 
“MANCO,”’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated. 
“CROWN SPECIAL, *» “Jeweled Nickel Silver. . 
“MEEK,” Plain or Jeweled nae, 


16.00 


seeee 


“‘BEETZEL,”’ Level Winding 
LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGT 


“MILLS’ RECORD,” Extra Hard, 3 ~ 
Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS 

H. L. LEONARD Tarpon 
H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 

. L. LEONARD Special Bonefish. 
MILLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle 
H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt). 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt)......... 25 95.00 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish.............. 28.00 
MONARCH Weakfish 5 


J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large). .$80.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0.... 70.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 2, 65.00 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish................. 30.00 
J, VOM Fee MEE isc dcccadeccvecesccsccs BE00 
MILLS’ Surf 35 


efever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 
(IN U.S.) 


O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 


Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

gun— 

first lock 

fired 

over 

77,000 

times, 


Every 

gun teste? 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over S0 yrs. Write for catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Tt will 


“Friends, Lovers of the Woodland, 
we are gathered in this delightful spot 
to witness the laying of a corner-stone. 
About us are mighty trees, some of 
which have looked for centuries upon 
this place, seeing in it little change, 
year after year, except the changes 
wrought by the seasons. But now a 
momentous change is about to take 
place: a human habitation is about to 
be built. As time progresses—a time 
of but short duration—many of these 
hoary spectators of the woods-events of 
centuries, will fall beneath the woods- 
man’s axe and their timber be used to 
serve man’s many needs. The deer, the 
bear, the grizzly, timber wolf have long 
passed beneath these trees unafraid, 
but now they will shun this spot, for 
man has invaded it and is about to 
establish a home amid its sylvan 
beauties. In the erection of even the 
humblest home our thoughts are set 
awinging and our imaginations stirred; 
but here, within this stretch of pri- 
meval forest, at the laying of this cor- 
ner-stone of a humble pioneer’s cabin 
home, our thoughts transcend the pos- 
sibilities of our language to express 
them. 

Man, the dominating ego of this small 
world, has looked upon this place and 
found it a good place in which to dwell. 
Amid these natural beauties he will 
labor, and play, and sleep, and—medit- 
ate. The wanderers of the world see 
much: but not until they have reached 
the haven, home, can they reflect on 
that which they have seen. May the 
dwellers in this modest home find within 
its four walls peace and contentment; 
may they, by meditation upon Nature’s 
wonders, derive a satisfactory philoso- 
phy of life which shall serve them in 
their every need. Let them look about 
them at the giant trees whose lives out- 
number seven generations of men, and 
let them learn from them the brevity 
of human existence so that within its 
brief compass they may crowd all the 
happiness possible for themselves and 
their fellowmen. Let them lift their 
eyes to the illimitable sky, and meditate 
upon eternity. Let them gaze upon 
the waters that lap their shores, and 
see in them not only the highways of 
commerce, but the highways that lead 
to the homes of far-distant peoples of 
other races, religions and languages, 
who are all alike in their human seek- 
ing for a fuller life, a greater liberty 
and continued happiness. 

“T have dwelt in the cities and seen 
their unrest and disquiet; I have lived 
amid the multitude and experienced the 
killing strife of human competition; I 
have tasted of the city’s pleasures, and 
found that they palled; I have experi- 
enced the temptations of the towns, and 
yielded—and fallen. I have seen—. Oh, 
God! that I could only be a boy again!’ 
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REMEMBER that here this big lum- 

ber-driver’s voice became shaky, and 
that he abruptly stopped, bent down, 
and pushed the big rock in place. 

“There you are, son. Your corner- 
stone is properly laid. Build your 
cabin, live in and learn to love this vast 
solitude, and—may Heaven preserve 
the poor working girl. Damn it! I 
must be going. So-long, kid.” 

“Bob Young, where did you learn to 
talk like that? You are a regular ora- 

” 

“None of your damn business! Par- 
don me, son; I’m a little bit off today. 
Haven’t had a drink since seven o’clock. 
Good bye, and the best of luck.” 

He said no more, but turned away, 
picked up the reins and drove off. 

I learned afterwards that he had 
been educated in an eastern university. 
I have reread the oration of Bob Young 
as I have recorded it. It bears but a 
dreamy resemblance to the original, and 
I have felt like omitting it on that ac- 
count; but, even as it stands, it serves 
to show what was beneath his so-called 
“rough-neck’s” hard shell. 


S° my driver-friend departed, and I 
was left joyously to proceed with 
my building. I remembered the advice 
which had been given me, and I pro- 
ceeded with infinite care to place my 
foundation timbers square and level. 
As a matter of record, I do not think 
that the foundation sills of any home 
were ever laid with the care I bestowed 
on those of my cabin home. 

I whistled as I worked in that mel- 
low sunshine, and the sounds of my 
hammering as I drove the big spikes 
home must surely have apprised the 
forest-folk for miles around that an- 
other of their fastnesses had been in- 
vaded by man. 

So the building of the cabin began, 
and it was only when darkness fell 
that I ceased my labors—very tired, 
and extremely happy. 

* * & & 

I can write no more tonight. I am 
homesick for the clean woods, for the 
smell of pine resin, for the sound of the 
wind in the tree-tops, for the break of 
the surf on the shore; but I am tied 
and bound with the chains of the big 
city. These I could break; but there 
are other and gentler ties that hold 
me—the ties of home; for I am but a 
sojourner in this mean room, and else- 
where is a little cottage with small fir, 
and spruce and pine trees growing be- 
fore it, and a loving family within it. 


‘WRIST 
RADIOLITE 


_ Sturdy 
Dependable 
A serviceable wrist watch 
‘that stands the bumps, of outdoor, use 


better’ than higher priced,-delicate 
watches; Tells time in’ the dark., 


$4.5 





BINOCULARS 


3 Brand new. Clear, white crystal 

‘> - 8-x lenses. French make, Cen- 
tral focusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, Hikes, ete. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Well made and 
serviceable, will last a lifetime. 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 
included. 


High-Power, Big Value, $8.75 C.0.D. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
BENNER & CO., D-5 Trenton, N. J. 





new ‘*1925 Champion EVINRUDE 
Sport Twin” is almost as easily carried as 
a suitcase — only 40 pounds, We could 
build it lighter, tp ny mer prem you 
part with EVINRUDE'S famed sturdiness 
merely to make an already portable motor 
lighter by the weight of an oar? Would you 
sacrifice the deep, wide Attaching Bracket 
which cradles the motor like the strong frame 
in a fine car — the powerfully belle Seamveene 
Fork — the rudder-type Gear Housing — the 
Automatic, Instantaneous Reverse ? 


Study out the facts and we believe you'll see why 
more EVINRUDES are in use than all other 
makes combined. Write for 1925 Year Book. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 314 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee 


The New 1925 Champion 


EVINRUDE 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 


Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 
(Chas. H Stapf) 


Wis. 


An Easy Win—With His Kennebec 


Gentlemen: Perhaps you might be interested to know that I won the 
Outboard Motor Race in the Sarasota Regatta held under the auspices of 


the National Power Boat Association with the boat I purchased from you 

and an Motor. I came in two minutes ahead of my nearest 

competitor and was never in danger of being passed at any time... . 
George C. Shute, Sarasota, Florida. 


The Outboard Motor Canoe is light, holds five 
people, and because of Sponsons, cannot tip 
over. Speed depends on type of motor used. 
Mail us a card for Catalog. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
Dept. H-2 Waterville, Maine 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things 
—that’s history. If you really want to know wane begeme 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor - 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
eine tian bringing their owners more than the 
criginal investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


MANCHESTER VERMONT 





Marvel ::- Fish Hooks 


land every fish that tries to take the bait. 
Write for Catalog. Agents wanted. 


MARVEL HOOK CO. 
Dept. 24, Box 294 Clinton, 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





Outboard 


Fishing, Boating, Surf Bathing 


Ideal Outdoor Life, Sportsman, Families. 
Weaks, Croakers, Kings, etc., 4/20 to 10/15. 
Channel Bass, 5/20 to 10/15. ‘Al Hotel. 
Best Va. Cocking. Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS_ 


Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


To Rent For Season 


Furnished Bungalow on the Beaverkill River, 
below Roscoe, N. Y. This is one of the best 
trout streams in the state. The cottage has all 
improvements and must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. For particulars write WM. KEENER, 
Roscoe, N. ¥. Phone 22 Roscoe. 


SALMON FISHING 


The fishing on one of the four best privately owned 
salmon fishing properties in America is offered for rent 
during first half of June. 

Fishing for four rods. 

June fishing best and early June fish heaviest average. 

A forty pound salmon taken on this water last season. 

A comfortable inn convenient to the fishing. 


Rental $2,500. 
Apply to ““CANADA,”’ in care of comet ane crews Pub. 


Co., 221 West 57th Street, New York, 


Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachu- 
setts. Abundance of trout weighing 
from 14 lb. to 2 lbs. Fly fishing ex- 
clusively. Two hours’ auto ride from 
Boston. Perfect roads. Accommoda- 
tions for fishermen. A few member- 
ships for sale. For particulars corre- 


spond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mgr. Wareham, Mass. 


FLY FISHING 


For Small-mouth Black Bass from June Ist 
to 30th in 


SEBEC LAKE, ME., 


is good, and by trolling with a live bait you 
can catch Land-locked Salmon every day in 
June. Good log cabins with open fire, bath- 
room, hot and cold water, and central din- 
ing-room. 

Outlying camps on other Lakes where fiy 
fishing for Trout is good. 

A proper place to bring your Wife and 
Children. Good Guides. Booklet. These 
camps are located in the exact geographical 
center of Maine. 


B.M. PACKARD & SON, P. 0. SEBEC LAKE, ME 


IDEAL 
SPORTSMAN’S CAMP 


Adjoining St. Bernard Fish & Game Club. 
On shore of 5 mile lake providing finest trout 
and salmon fishing. Moose, deer and other 
hunting in season. 50 acres, 1000 feet of lake 
front. Main house, fully’ furnished, contains 
living, dining, 7 bedrooms, bath, kitchen; run- 
ning water, acetylene gas, etc. Servants’ cot- 
tage has 4 rooms, bath; ice house, garage, boat- 
house (with 2 launches), etc. Within 75 miles 
of Montreal or Quebec. Price $25,000. Address 
L. G. SHIELDS, 27 Pine St., New York. 


CANADA TIMAGAMI LAKE ontTArio 


CAMP EUCAROMA 
“Where the Family Spirit Prevails” 
Bring your grouch, rough clothes and fishin’ tackle— 
Let the wife bring her old duds, stout shoes and 
camera. We'll furnish the smile and send you home 
rejuicing. 
FISHING — BATHING — CANOEING 
Send for Booklets 
ROBERT D. MORGAN, Owner and Manager 
529 Guardian Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


TROUT FISHING 


Go where you can catch 
trout and be comfortable. 


MT. LAKE INN 
Tel. 3 R. 4 CANADENSIS, PA. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy. and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Home in the Woods 


Get away from the cares of business and 
the hustle of the city. Find health and 
vigor—wild game and fish—swimming and 
outdoor joys in the Steuben Lake region of 
upper Michigan. 

There are fifty-seven beautiful lakes in 
this region; away from the beaten path but 
easy of access. It is the land of Hiawatha, 
and you can own a home with the most 
desirable lake frontage, fringed with great 
hardwood trees. 

Don’t buy until you investigate. Motor 
here with your friends or write for addi- 
tional information. 


Consolidated Lumber Company, 
Manistique, Michigan 





Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May Ist to 
sune 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW CAMPS 


EBEEME POND (BROWNVILLE), MAINE 


Easily reached. Excellent fishing. Great game coun- 


try. Comfortable cabins, good table. Fresh vegetables, 


gs, ‘milk and berries in season. 
Real vacation at small expense. For booklet and rates, 
write Ruth M. Cole, address to July 1, Dover-Foxcroft, 


Maine. 
COLE AND DOWNS, Proprietors 


Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 


Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 


FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertiscrs mention Forest and Stream. It will 


Climbing to an Eagle’s Nest 


(Continued from page 264) 


me a craving for the ground. It was 
that so-called young eagle giving me 
the once-over from the edge of his nest. 


H E spread his wings and looked down 
upon me as though he imagined I 
would make good eating. I thought 
differently and from that moment on 
that baby and I ceased to be what you 
might call friends. 

I could not help wondering if he re- 
membered me from my first visit to his 
secluded abode when he was a little 
fuzzy thing with only a hint of the 
power and strength that some day were 
to be his. Which, indeed, I concluded 
as I looked up, were his now. Then he 
let out a cry that was almost identical 
to that made by the old birds, with the 
exception that, like a boy whose voice 
is changing, it was a little cracked when 
he tried to hit the high spots. 

But before leaving for the ground, I 
threw up a few sticks at him, not to hit 
him, but to see if I could scare him 
from the nest. I knew by the spread 
of his wings, and the way they were 
feathered out, that he must be about 
ready to fly. And besides, I had seen 
another young eagle flying thereabouts 
recently. Well, I was curious. If he 
was about to fly, I wanted to see it. 
I figured it would be worth all my 
trouble in getting up there if I could 
witness the rare sight of the young 
emblem of America leave his babyhood 
behind and take to his heritage. 


ELL, I saw it. I startled him into 

flight and away he went—rather 
insecure at first, sensing the potential- 
ities of power within himself, but not 
as yet fully aware of these powers. 
With great, sweeping movements of his 
wings, he left the nest and was in the 
air. 

But right there something happened. 
Perhaps he lost faith in his ability to 
keep up, or perhaps his flight was just 
a few days premature. Probably that 
was it, or he would have flown already. 

But at any great rate, he ceased to 
flap his wings to any great extent, and 
glided downward at a long angle. I 
saw immediately that his course was go- 
ing to bring him out on the beach. 
From my point of view it could not have 
happened better. And down the tree 
I went and out through the woods to 
the beach. And there I found him. He 
had glided quite a way out and was 
sitting on a rock that at high tide 
would be covered. But he didn’t know 
anything about tides, probably, or he 
would have alighted some place else. 

My curiosity was aroused. I wanted 
to see just what he would do when the 
water did start to come in. You don’t 
generally think of an eagle as a swim- 
mer, and IT had my doubts as to his 
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ability to reach shore. So I went and 
got my skiff in case I had to play life- 
saver. 










va tide crept up inch by inch until 
finally there was only a tiny point 
of that rock left bare. Then it came up 
about the eagle’s feet, began to wet the 
tips of his wings, and then he launched 
himself in the water and came toward 
shore with wide, flapping motions of 
his wings, and corresponding strokes 
of his feet. 

I got a picture of him here as he 
appeared when just coming out of the 
water, his strong young legs hunched, 
his head lowered as though ready to 
attack. I waited long enough to snap 
a few pictures of him, then gave him 
the unlimited freedom of the beach. 
Five feet from wing to wing he meas- 
ured, if an inch. 

I stood at a distance to watch what 
he would do now. His wings were very 
wet, as the feathers of an eagle do not 
have much oil in them. He tried to 
mount into the air, but his wings did 
not offer the resistance necessary to rise 
off the ground. He tried this several 
times. Then, evidently seeing that it 
was useless, he stretched himself out on 
the warm sand of the beach and allowed 
the hot sun to get in its work.,, 

Then it was that my eyes were at- 
tracted skyward. Directly above the 
young fledgling, soared the great par- 
ent bird, sending out its piercing cries 
time and time again. I wondered at 
the time why the old bird had not put 
in an appearance sooner, and concluded 
that, the young bird being practically 
old enough to take care of itself, the 
parent had stayed away from the nest 
for a longer period than usual. 
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‘Theadose and Kermit Roosevelt 


now en route with the Roosevelt Expedition to the remote and 
almost inaccessible hunting regions of Asia, to obtain for scien- 
tific museum purposes specimens of unknown game, had to keep in mind the 
impossibility of transporting an extra ounce of weight, and the extremes of 
climate to be encountered. Therefore, because of lightness, ease of portability, 
moisture-proof and frost-defying properties, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and 
Kermit Roosevelt selected personally a complete equipment of 


WOODS c4rétic Eiderdown ROBES 


When the Roosevelt Expedition reaches the ROOF OF THE WORLD, at a 
height of from 15,000 to 18,000 feet, using passes and trails snow covered 
throughout the year, and too steep for vehicular or animal transport, Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown Robes will prove their worth, as they have in all other cases 
where warmth means comfort and even life. 


For the ordinary outdoor camper in spring, fall and early winter climate, the 


WOODS cfrétic Eiderdown “JUNIOR” 


is sufficient. Just like its big brother in quality, but lighter and less expensive. 
A lady can portage it. Warmer than mounds and pounds of wool blankets. 
Solves your outdoor sleeping problem for life. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. Address Dept. F. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada 
FACTORY AT OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 









































































T the sounds from above, the young 

eagle rose from the sand, sent out 
an answering cry and started running 
along the beach, trying its wings. With 
long, bounding movements, the young 
bird tried to rise. He would spring up 
and ahead by striking the sand with 
his talons, and at the same time flap 
his five-foot spread of wings in slow, 
ponderous manner. 

All the while there came encourage- 
ment*from above. Then the young 
eagle slowly left the ground, pounding 
the air with a noise that was plainly 
audible from where I stood. His flying 
was far from perfect, and at times 
tipped dangerously from one side to 
the other, but he kept in the air. Slowly 
he mounted higher and higher, till he 
joined the old bird and the last I saw 
of them was as they disappeared be- 
yond a point. In three years’ time that 
young bird would have gained the white 
head and tail, and would then be, in 
appearance as well as in name, an 
American bald eagle. 
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Where Rainbows Play—Rocky Enjoying snow-capped mountain peaks that meet 
Mountain National Park the sky---Famous Mount Evans Region 


Qurlp <6 COLORADO 


where the splendor and native beauty of the Colorado Rockies give 
you the impression of treading on enchanted ground. Enjoy a climate 
that refreshes and invigorates, while visiting Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Denver’s Mountain Parks, the Mount Evans Region, Lookout 
Mountain, Bear Creek Canyon, The Glaciers, Mesa Verde National 
Park and 15 National Forests with over 500 lakes and 6,000 miles of 
fishing streams. One day rail trips: Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road, 
Platte Canyon and Royal Gorge. Choice of 60 other rail and auto trips. 


Very Low Summer Fares to Denver Effective June Ist 
OUR COLORADO VACATION BOOKLET 


will give you all the detail information necessary to plan your trip. 
Excellent Hotels, Resorts and cozy mountain cottages are plentiful. 
TOURIST_AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce 
541 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO. 
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DEVIL BUGS } 


5 
| 


Vian nd fi 
dan if} Send for Catalog 


in colors 


During the trout and bass seasons, the fisher- 
men’s problems can be easily solved if they 
have an assortment of Devil Bugs. They are 
made up in sizes and styles to fit in anywhere, 
on any kind of lakes and streams and for any 
kind of a game fish. Beautiful colors suitable 
to use in all conditions of weather. They stand 
the test, they get the fish and are a pleasure to 
use. WHAT MORE DOES A FELLOW WANT, 
unless it is one of our new catalogs which tells 
you how to fish with Devil Bugs. 


0. C. TUTTLE DEVIL BUG, INC. 
50 Tuttle Building Old Forge New York 


Learn at home to mount birds, ani. . 
; tan furs, make rugs and 
. _ Easily and quickly 


yaand omen. 
‘Write for Free Taxidermy 
Book. ‘Tells ‘all aieet it. 

el 

Hotere lover should ow this wonderful 
a A . we Jour, fephice. Big 
t s., Investigate, Write for Free Book. 
axidermy 1342 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywiere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 
Alston Mass. 


Co..40 N. Beacon St. 


“Squab Book. FREE 


; Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
> est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 

; tablished 24 sare. Visite now for bi eee 

book. e Money Breeding Squabe. 

PLYMOUTH K SQUAB CO, 

502 HSt., Meirose High., Mass. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 

favorite waters. Plant now. Wild Celery, Duck 

Potato, Pondweed, etc., which are guaranteed to 
grow. Write for ‘free booklet, 
describing thirty varieties. Ex- 
pert planting advice free. 
Wisconsin's Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St. New York 


SIOUX SECRET 


They Caught Fish Where Others Failed 


A Concentrated Preparation That Attracts 
Them, and They Often Loiter for Days 
Looking for the Succulent Shoots They Ex- 
pect to Find. By Mail $1.00 


COMMONS PRODUCTS gzc CHICAGO, ILL. 


The New Baby 
Game Fisher 


The ‘‘livest’’ thing you ever saw— 
a suregetter. Weighs one half ounce 
and isthree and one half inches long. 


JAMES HEDDON’SSONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Fishin 
ea don Tackle 


$1.25 


Write 
for 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


We have always set an 
inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe tackle, 
which we have been making 
since 1867. All our energies 
have gone into this work. 

The price you pay will be 
refunded if the goods are 
not satisfactory. Take your 
cue from the country’s best 
anglers and buy from us. 


Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 


Special service to fishermen and re- 
sort owners. Prompt service. Low 
prices. Guaranteed delivery in Al con- 
dition, Order NOW. 


LIVE BAIT FARM 
BOX 7 


P. 0. c- 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis, 


MUD MINNOWS 
and LIVE BAIT 


Biggest bargain. Flash-like, te, b 
ah oy ig tt alreal 


Bs get: ai an Sr tend ns 

age. yd Ie poaerensl ontiehed. , 

FEDERAL MAIL ORDER CORPORATION 
_ 414 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Dept. 6-70 


ore Ducks Come 


tu the waters near you if you plant 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, and other 
favorite foods now. Next fall they will 
stay with you awhile. 28 years’ practical 
experience. Plenty of Wild Rice seed for 
immediate shipment, but order today to avoid 
disappointment. Free planting information, 
Write TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Little Nature Library 
4 Vols. 


Fascinating Secrets of Nature That 
Everyone Should Know 
It’s So Easy to Know Nature 

The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome volumes containing more than 1,100 
pages of absorbing text and illustrations treat- 
ing on all manner of nature subjects. Each 
book is handsomely cloth bound, size 54% x 8%4 
inches. The titles are: “Birds,” by Neltje 
Blanchan; “Butterflies,” by Clarence Wood; 
“Wild Flowers,” by Neltje Blanchan, and 
“Trees,” by Julia Ellen Rogers. They are not 
dry-as-dust scientific Nature books—but every 
paragraph, every page, every illustration en- 
thralls and fascinates. Through them you can 
quickly and easily become familiar with hun- 
dreds of Nature’s secrets. With their aid you 
discover new joy and keen interest in the great 


outdoors. 
Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $7.50 


1,104 pages. 
FOREST & STREAM 
221 West 57th St. New York City 


More Sunken Fly Information 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


A* a very old reader of your maga- 

zine, in fact from my boyhood days, 
when “Dad” was a subscriber, I was 
interested in a letter appearing in your 
last issue from Mr. Charles Baterman, 
of Boston, Mass., relative to taking 
bass on a sunken fly. My experience is 
that fish will strike at the fly moved 
around by the swinging bait more than 
at the bait itself. Would like to hear 
through your columns from other old- 
timers. 

WituiaM H. TuHayer, M. D. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


The Angler’s Page 


(Continued from page 272) 


with little hollows between for the 
edges of the hand. The tapering pat- 
tern is liked by many and is very good 
if not too thick. 


P ROBABLY the best grip for a bait- 

casting rod is the one with the butt 
end slightly swelled, as this gives you 
a cushion on which the base of the hand 
rests when casting. Many anglers 
favor the double grip, that is, a small 
cork grip above the reel seat in addi- 
tion to the regular grip. This is pro- 
vided as a rest for the fingers of the 
left hand in spooling the line. The 
great trouble with the forward grip is 
that it is apt to be too thick and thereby 
cramp the fingers. It should be small 
enough to feel comfortable when the 
fingers are placed over it. Sometimes 
a bit of sandpaper will work wonders 
with the forward grip ordinarily found 
on standard rods. 

The reel seat may be constructed of 
metal (preferably German silver) or, as 
is sometimes the case with fly rods, of 
cedar or oak with a reel band. Reel 
seats made of the latter material give 
the rod a good appearance and cut 
down its weight by about three- 
fourths of an ounce, but this last fea- 
ture isn’t really an advantage, as it 
is apt to make the rod top heavy so that 
one will have to use a heavier reel in 
order to balance it. On a bait-casting 
rod, a locking reel band is a positive 
advantage. The best type is one with 
a screw device, tightened by means of 
a nut with a round knurled head. 


PLIT bamboo and wood rods are 

given several coats of varnish be- 
fore they leave the maker, but this 
wears off with use and it is a safe plan 
to give a rod a coat of varnish at the 
close of the season, if the rod has seen 
a reasonable amount of use. 


Where the varnish chips off, water 
is apt to enter the wood and cause im- 
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tion perceptible decay which will eventually 


weaken the rod. The windings will PA eI MAU MO Oh | BSE Oy PO COU 
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_ Was pleasant sight to behold. The best : Su AUTO CAME EQ 
your varnish to use is an extremely elastic,| Bq a a 1 
mann, slow-drying kind. It should take at} PQ ee: be 
aking least forty-eight hours to harden. If it 
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than than useless. ai i Poel 
hear The room in which a freshly var-| Px —— pa 
old- nished rod is hung should have an * 7 Be 4 
evenly maintained temperature of about 4 Dealer Prices pee 
D. 70 degrees Fahrenheit and should be Are Lower oe 
lass. free from dust and currents of air. Than Ever ea 
Some time previously I mentioned se } 
that rods used for fresh-water angling e ay ' The Canvas is a high grade drill,-dyed a beautiful dark green; waterproofed; soft Fe 
are divided into three classes, namely, | i a ree ae cae at eto 
bait rods, bait-casting rods, and fly 754 able collapsible tubing with pin‘on one end and eye on the other end. This feature is 
rods. These rods may be further sub- P the Schaefer patent No. 535819. 5--Steel Stakes. 6--At each corner Manila rope guys 
rig? a ° Poy --not necessary except during strong wind storms. 7--Snake protection. 8—Sewed-in 
divided into almost as many styles with Rs 2 canvas floor. 9--Bobbinette Screen Door. 10--7 ft. Awning Extension. 10A--Two 
- seman ty WEN: ie Sth et Sarasin When apieed Gap tains se ame eae, Teste 
pat- as there are fresh-water fishes. In al- a iH Bobbinette Screen Windows. Have large storm flaps and operate from inside. 
rood most all rural sections, the long cane 4. t ‘ ‘ Waterproof Bag for the tent is furnished. 
pole is still popular, and for bait fish- stl 4 
ing it surely is a fish getter. aa , Our 1925 FREE Catalog 
ait- bE RM F tells about our new ideas in Auto Camp 
putt OME old time bait anglers declare 3) Tents, Beds and Outdoor Equipment. 
you an affection for the cane pole to 
and such an extent that, even though they Be 
lers live in the city, they purchase a jointed ce 
nal] one, fourteen or sixteen feet in length. ae 
idi- Such a rod may be obtained fitted with pare 
TO- reel bands and guides, and is ideal for eh 
the still fishing with minnows or worms for , 
The perch, pickerel and other fish taken by 
) is this method. — — 
eby The ordinary three piece jointed bait UB) =| Write = our _ “a ’ “ ” 
a rod is usually eight to nine fet in| Imam &5.ccu|| “That's the Ole Fight 
the length and is made of split bamboo, | Be f : and other types 
nes solid wood or steel. Most of them have i) of the famous Did h Gch 
ers the reel above the hand. They are quite Vi Ba WHITE = you ever ner & a 
ind heavy and stiff and made to stand hard yy» say that as he was landing the 
work. A good type of bait rod is the : | CANOES one that was even bigger than 
of stripping rod. This is merely a heavy } & The Canoe that the one that got away? If you 
on fly rod (reel below hand); in use, the Zz uses you “White did, it was “way up in Maine,” 
of line, which should be of the enameled E. M. WHITE & C0. eden: Gn Gobtitan: Gil 2 
rel style and very fine, is stripped from the Old Town, Me. & = . = 
on reel and the bait cast by a side motion. Est. 1890. the world may be found. 
ut The weight of the bait traveling LE ” = 
a, through the air pulls the line after it IN THE MAINE WOODS, 1925 
2- from the ground or the seat of the boat is ready. It is a fisherman's guide, a 
it where it has been roughly coiled. Casts boon to the vacationist, a help to the 
at of from forty to sixty feet may be Patd. camper. Fishing waters, routes, illus- 
in made in this way, and it is also a good . May 3, 1921 trations, maps—everything you wish 
ng method to use with a small casting Casting and Trolling to knoe 
ve spoon and a strip of pork rind or|| ,., ALIVE LURE THEY GaN RESIST 4, . 
th pickerel-belly. Werks a ee Oe ae Mailed for ten cents anywhere 
of A bait rod that has been popular for Hook proc ig eg Be ar pe Byte yom dead | Add ‘ 
years is the one designed by Doctor when you reel in. SPINS SLOWLY. Absorbs ress Vacation Bureau Dept. J 
Henshall. It is eight feet, three inches |] ‘eth’ and. distance. ‘So. perfectly balanced it 
~ in length and weighs from six and a|| sour jul and watch “ie vibrate ne Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
: : MANY OTHER SUPERIOR FEATURES 
. Bat ounces im split bamboo to ten] ya a eg Maia asenmees 
in (Continued in June issue) Ne 3 iB ineh. 9100 ft, Browectt St. Geo. M. Houghton, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
1e No, 5 is extra heavy for Discount to trade 
Muskies, ete. Ask for Circular 
n 
+ spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather” 
See ee On ee rs ylciiass 
or at oS ‘Assures Wack. MOC | price ict, Send Ive (not startps) for my illustrated 
“a ——" pe et, ae aber, I Free of “Balt Recipe — a prospectus before sending butterflies. 
" SPORTSMEN SUPPLY CO. Dept. 51, Louisvile, Ky. A2=AS | MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
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FRENCH RIVER BUNGALOW CAMP TROPHY * 


Offered for annual competition between guests for largest black 
bass caught in waters of French River district each season. 


Break Bass Records 


Win the championship trophy for 1925—a silver replica of a 
fighting small mouth. The French River Bungalow Camp is 
set in a maze of lakes and streams, the habitat of the battling 
bass. You may catch the championship fish in sight of camp 


at French River 


Write to A.O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1%4 WindsorStation, Montreal, for full particulars about 
the bass trophy competition and the camp, so easy to reach by 


Canadian Pacific 


Send for 
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OURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS — 
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ee A outdoor books with 
prices. Keep it as 


De os ee FREE? a ready reference. 


as 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. ||| Forest and Stream 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Publishing Co 


Have you something for sale? Tell 221 W. 57th Street 
our readers about it through our : 
classified columns. Prices reason- N. Y. City 

able and results certain. | 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per. 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs, trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dog on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa, 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c, $1.50 yearly. Desk F., 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, III. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—ONE RUSSIAN 
wolfhound, five female Airedales and seven fox 
hounds. Dr. Welsh, DeLand, Fla. 


IF YOU WANT A DOG DIFFERENT FROM 


ordinary dogs, buy an Oorang Airedale, especially 
developed for the all-round purposes of home-guard, 
automobile-companion, child’s playmate, woman’s 
protector and man’s pal; a natural watch-dog that 
never bites at the wrong time; kind, gentle and 
obedient until aroused but will then fight anything 
from burglar to mountain lion; a hunter, killer 
and retriever of wild game equal to hound, bird- 
dog and spaniel combined; on farm and ranch 
drives cattle, horses and sheep like a shepherd in 
addition to acting as fire-alarm and police against 
thieves and marauders. Shipments made to all 
parts of America with a guarantee of satisfaction 
and safe delivery. Choice selection two months 
old male puppies twenty-five dollars each, second 
selection twenty dollars each. Order from this 
ad or send ten cents to cover postage on_descrip- 
tive catalog. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS CHESAPEAKE 
puppies. Dr. Pink, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


AT STUD—POLICE DOG. HALF-BROTHER 


of Strongheart. Imported. Winner in Germany. 
Silver gray (tan markings). Fee $35.00. Personal 
care. 


FOR SALE—NIECES AND NEPHEWS OF 


Strongheart, also from other imported show win- 
ners. Everything registered. Shipped anywhere. 
Pups and bitches open and bred. Write for par- 
ticulars, $30.00 up. Karnak Kennels (Dr. H. O. 
Helmer), Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS. 


Selling entire kennels. Clifford Calkins, Newberg, 
Oregon. 


PEDIGREED PUPS, TWO MONTHS OLD, 
$25. Enfield Kennels, Bedford, Va. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES FOUR 
months old. Well bred, thrifty stock. Priced 
right. Forest Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


COCKERS—3 MONTHS OLD PUPPIES. 


Famous Man-o-War strain; grand hunting stock. 
Rev. E. Rowland, Greensville, Ontario. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky.. Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint‘ and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


FOR SALE—5 MONTHS ENGLISH SET- 
ter pup, hunting stock, papers to register, Geo. 
Boynton, Greenville, N. H. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES — YOUNG DOGS 
working. Dogs at stud. None better. Lakeside 
Chesapeake Kennels, Clear Lake, Iowa. 


PURE-BLOOD COCKER SPANIELS, LARGE 
enough for fall training. Eligible to American 
Kennel Club registration. Reds and Blacks. 


'Dr. A. R. Todd, Reeder, N. Dak. 


It will identify you. 









CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order, June forms close May Ist. 









HELP WANTED 


WANTED—POSITION, CARETAKER, GUN 
club or private lodge on Atlantic Coast. H. Denton, 
90 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK 


PINTAIL DUCKS $9.00 PAIR— CANVAS- 
back ducks $14.50 pair; wood and mandarin $23.00 
pair. All kinds of game. Color catalog 30c. Eggs 
$3.25 setting and up. U. Pheasantry, 1026 West 
24th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





























AGENTS WANTED 

































































































































































































































RD PHEASANT, RING-NECK—EGGS FROM 
els, choice stock, hardy birds, $3.50 setting of twelve REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—ALL OR 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West] spare time, to take and deliver order for Trans- 
aaa 125th St., New York. parent Handled Pocket Knives. sig commissions. 
1G. If inexperienced we train and help you, Novelty 
ot - CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY} Cutlery Co., 453 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 
er- Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
Fowl and Deer. Eggs for Spring delivery. Stamp 
— for Price List. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, MISCELLANEOUS 
MORE WILD DUCKS COME TO THE 
IG SMALL BODIED ENGLISH CALLERS, | waters near you, if you plant their favorite foods S T A = D O W N 
c $5 setting prepaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. now—Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato. 28 
ne PHEASANTS, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, | years’ experience. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
: quails, wild turkeys, grouse, peafowl, wild ducks, | 286 H. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. TENT STAKES 
° wild geese. Eggs and stock for immediate delivery. 
a Illustrated circular free. Possum Hollow Game HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
L Farm, R. 9-20, Springfield, Ohio. Tweds direct from Scotland; the “real thing’ for THEY HOLD 
- —_. ae oes en and ——— 
bd fully g -looking. ooklet and latest exclusive 
Y eer ce ee ee patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Flanges turn half way round to pack 
~f mediate shipment, Pheasants and Quails for fall | Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. flat in small space, made of steel, gal- 
“ delivery. Edgemere Game Farm, Troy, Ohio, FOR SALE-ALLCOCK SALMON RODS, vanized. Let the “ine pens Let it 
- 13 and 11 foot lengths, $55 and $35, res ectively. rain and the ropes shrink! our tent 
o sesesere ee — pOenenens pA for eee. Trip spoiled. O. C. Tuttle,} | will “‘stay put” if you use 
- inaries ine, healthy singers and breeding pairs. | Old Forge, N. Y. 
N Ship anywhere. Frank Caduff, 317 16th Ave., STA-DOWN STAKES 
x Newark, N. J. FISHERMEN: BUY YOUR HIGH QUAL- 
ity waterproof silk and linen fishing lines direct. 
- Save one-third. Stamp brings you our assorted 
M GUNS samples, Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, Ill. 1a, 5 ee ee, Soe oe ae ge Be. sa 
a ae, EE ha we suite sseseees 2 
, J. P. SAUER & SON — GUNS — RIFLES a ee ~~ a Siaak aa 
's we _ — —/| west rkansas, 25c each, sa yington, 
. automatic pistols. The world’s standard of quality | DeQueen, Arkansas. BLAKELY MFG. Co. 
d for the past one and three- -quarter centuries. Pre- fe . 
y war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you SPORTSMEN ATTENTION: IF YOU WISH 13604 Fullerton Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
r to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer agent | for better Decoys, better Duck and_ Goose calls, 
c in America. The Sauer guarantee as well as our] send for our catalog of new goods. C. W. Grubbs, 
h own back of every transaction. Address Sole | 230 River Front St., Pascagoula, Miss. 
i American Agents, The Milford Company, Milford, - SHOT—LONG BARREL 
t Delaware. I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN —— aan 
1 — 4 to 5 — time, er teach pay a of 
1 this magazine how to get them. ust drop me 
; gee ee GE ys arth a card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
\naaks single trigger, large orearm, ventilatec Quebec, Canada. ‘This Oa sGhaahaaeiaihe 
rib Over-Under now available. Catalog for stamp. ieamerementn of the Gnest 
} -Sequoia Importing Co., 794 Mission St., San Spanish and AmericanGuns. 
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TAXIDERMY By CHESTER A. REED Secon tae ae 
Vol. 1—Water birds, game birds, and birds 414 Broadway, New Gal rial Order 
















of prey east of the Rockies. Vol. 2—Land 
birds east of the Rockies. Pocket-size hand- 
books each describing and picturing in colors 
more than 200 birds. The descriptions are 
brief and clear, but comprehensive. Each 
volume is boxed, and can be had in either 
leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird 
student. 

Vol. 1, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 

Vol. 2, 228 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 
New 1925 catalog sent free on request 


GAME HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS, FUR 
rugs, fish, ladies’ furs, equipped for any job. For 
sale—Splendid mounted heads, rugs, etc., list. All 
supplies for Taxidermists’ use, eyes, forms, scalps 
for mounting. M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave,, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 















FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 
For twenty years | have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 


Position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 

























REAL ESTATE 











$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks,, $100. 
Ilunting, fishing, trapping. H. D. Hubbard, 197° 
N. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans, 











SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


























$ 45 for 5 acres, beautiful lake front. 
$ 50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Glued and Ready to Mount Materials to 
$ 92 for 50 acres, mixed farming, good market. Complete 










Rod 
Per Set Per Set 


For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 


$315 for 160 acres, wheat & dairy farm Manitoba.] 221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
$378 for claim near mines that have paid millions. 


Lots from % acre to 2 square miles suitable for 
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hunting, fishing, farming, mining, lumbering, sum- MEE. sb i ciiwaclecaae $10.00 $ 6.75 
mer cottages, camp site, etc. All offered at ten For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
— — es their bea < and = with extra tip . 10.00 6.75 
down and easy monthly payments, Send for illus-[|f§ “22 oS US WAN YicJyen eo tile «pn! UO hm OS . 7 

y Bees For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 


trated list describing the above and hundreds of 
properties seized and sold for taxes. Send no 
money, send for list today so you will have_first 
choice, TAX SALES SERVICE, 72 Queen Street 


piece with extra tip.... 10.00 8.00 


For Light Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra 

















West, District 5S, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Wtiavcdéecnrderdecae tec 10.00 8.00 
: YS 8 7 Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 

1 -pi ith t ip... 15.00 9.00 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, ||| °°" ox "2-;° 












deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more gue.s work.. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘“‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ 

Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 


3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 


Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given, All 
correspondence given personal attention, 


CHAS. J. MOHR, fist ioceitasa, nvrors 








FORMULAS, NEW ONES, DIFFERENT. 
ad lists. Meriden, Co., Box B-1151, Tacoma, 
ash, 














BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samvles. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 
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Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
‘Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
Principal South American Bolas. Seni 
bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 


Crow Shooting Methods 


Information on decoys, blinds and calls. How to stage 
a shoot along flyways and at roosts. 


By J. B. LANDRETH 


Ss 


monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 


sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS ey,2reter|| 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses, ete. Mailed free 


Lc wigund Brook, NewJenegl 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


MILLER'S § 
a ; 
ITS 
F 


ea 00d for gs 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Ask your dealer for MILLER’S A-1 Biscuits. Insist 

= a — fo Pot Sept gubatitates. If he cannot 
‘ol im . trial package postpaid. 

L165 west of Rockies. 7 
TTLE CREEX DOG FOOD CO.., Battie Creek, Mich. 


HE crow is a very 
crafty bird as every 
shooter knows, 

mi therefore one must 
a4 use good judgment 
ey and extreme caution, 
when hunting 

™ crows, if he has any 
luck bagging the 
black boys. He is 
very sensitive to sight, sound or odor. 
He will avoid anything in his usual line 
of flight that is out of the ordinary or 
gives room for his suspicious instinct 
to warn him of danger and will in some 
unknown way convey to the remainder 
of the flight a warning which seems to 
be instantly obeyed and thereafter the 
flight will swerve around the point of 
danger although the flight at the given 
point may last for two or three hours. 

The greatest sport of crow shooting, 

in my judgment, is obtained by shoot- 
ing along these fly-ways, in the after- 
noon as the crows assemble and start 
for their roost which may be many 
The course the flight 


will avoid that particular spot there- 
after. 

Perhaps the best decoy for shooting 
in blinds is a large prairie owl, alive if 
possible, but a well mounted specimen 
will do. A tame crow makes a good de- 
coy or even a cripple, if he will caw 
and make a noise. A good crow-call is 
an absolute necessity in hunting crdws 
at all times and especially in shooting 
from blinds. We like a wood frame 
call with reed, it being the favorite 
of our shooters. A practiced caller can 
be very successful in imitation of the 
different calls of the crow and can imi- 
tate these calls very closely and always 
succeed in calling crows within shoot- 
ing distance of his blind if he is cau- 
tious about showing himself or mak- 
ing any other noise to excite the crows. 

More crows may be killed by shoot- 
ing the crow roosts, but the sport is 
not so fine. After having located a 
roost, one must be careful not to molest 
it in any way until the plans for the 
shoot are all made, and on the evening 


Ss poped«d & wm & 


nau © YD we!) 


ese FR me 
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the shoot is to take place, the shooters 
must assemble at a place remote from 
the roost and organize with a leader, 
and other shooters must conform at all 


—— 

FREE to DOG BREEDERS! | miles away. f 
1925 BOOK ON DISEASE | takes on certain days will be continued 
ASK FOR IT TODAY! Points the way | indefinitely until something occurs to 
and puppy. diseases, “remedies, nursing, | €XCite fear in the crows at some point 
management. Published bi-monthly. State along the way, and thenceforth they 


number of dogs kept. I'll send it free. 


Dog questions gladly answered. 


A. D. BURHANS, Publisher, Box 11-F, Waterloo, lowa 


DOG TRAINING 


1 have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers |.break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal ashton, Wisnensia 


a 
Polizel AKC334026 SZ72782 


POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 


Now is the Time to Buy Books on Fish- 
ing. Send for Sportsmen’s Book 
Catalog. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


will avoid that particular place, by 
changing their course or at least devi- 
ating from the orjginal fly-way at that 
particular point. 

To shoot successfully on fly-ways 
one must construct blinds that are as 
nearly as possible a part of the land- 
scape, with open spaces at the top of 
the blind for shooting. If the flight 
crosses corn fields at the point you de- 
cide upon, it is well to construct your 
blind out of corn stalks within the fields, 
in the line of flight. If a woodland is 
crossed at the site you select for your 
shoot, then construct your blind out of 
branches, that in no way contrast with 
the surrounding timber, again leaving 
your loop holes at top of the blinds. 
We find that the foregoing applies to 
all blinds on fly-ways, that is make 
your blinds ‘a part of the natural land- 
scape as nearly as possible. 


HEN the blinds are in readiness 

the shooters should conceal them- 
selves and stay concealed and quiet at 
all times until the sport is over, and it 
is our experience that it is not usual 
that a blind can be used but once, as 
thereafter the crows while following the 
same general line of flight each day, 


times to the directions of the leaders 
and make no noise whatever in ap- 
proaching the roost,- which approach 
should be made in single file after the 
leader and close up to him. 


HEN the leader has approached 

within range of the roost, he will 
indicate his desire that the shooters 
line up with him and give the signal 
agreed upon to fire, which should be 
done all together in one complete salvo 
and then reload with as little noise as 
possible, and await the return of the 
crows which usually is not over ten 
or fifteen minutes, when the same pro- 
cedure occurs again on signal of the 
leader. If crow hunters will follow 
these instructions and not break cover 
to retrieve cripples between salvos the 
crows will return again and again if 
the roost has not been shot before, and 
shooters may bag an unlimited quan- 
tity of crows in one evening. I have 
been on roost shoots that bagged over 
five hundred crows in one evening, and 
there have been hunts in this locality 
that bagged more than twice that many, 
but one must use due caution to suc- 
ceed in roost shooting and always be 
prepared with crow calls, and be able 
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to imitiate the calls of the crow in a 
natural way. 

The crows congregate in thousands 
at these central roosts as they are a 
gregarious bird. They usually choose 
an isolated grove of fair sized timber, 
where the undergrowth is not too thick 
and where a watch may be maintained 
around the entire roost, and they seem 
as well organized as an army on the 
march in time of war. 


T occurs to the hunter that they have 

a language of their own, understood 
at all times and that they converse with 
each other, and that they are always 
subject to orders of their leaders. It 
is very interesting to sit down near a 
roost and listen to their conversation 
in the way of cawings of different tim- 
ber and calibre and hear the instant 
response of the flock to these different 
sounds. We have a few hunters who 
have become so versed in their sounds 
that they believe they can properly 
translate most of the cawings and an- 
ticipate the moves of these crafty black 
rascals. We also have a few sportsmen 
who believe that these are a much 
maligned bird and that they accomplish 
an immense amount of benefit to the 
human race wherever they congregate. 
However, it seems that the great mass 
of evidence is against him, and that he 
is rightly called a thief and bird of 
prey, with reference to game birds, and 
is a dangerous nuisance in the spread 
of contagious diseases amongst live- 
stock in stock raising areas, and that 
for this reason he should be hunted to 
the extent of at least keeping the num- 
ber of crows in any given area down to 
reasonable proportions. 


HE choice load for crow shooting is 

3% drams of powder and 1% oz. of 
No. 1 to No. 4 shot. The 12 gauge is 
the ideal crow shooting weapon, and 
many hunters in this locality prefer the 
automatic for the reason that they are 
able to get five shots in rapid succes- 
sion. 


The Nose of a Dog 


(Continued from page 277) 


down a well traveled road where there 
had been lots of horses that very morn- 
ing. No animals, nor humans, have the 
same scent, any more than any two 
ever look exactly alike. 


No the fox running swiftiy away 
over the January landscape, leaves 
behind him (as well he knows) two 
unmistakable evidences of his going. 
First there are the tracks in the snow, 
for all to see, and second there is the 
unseen, but nevertheless as evident, 
trail of scent, dragging behind him like 
a long rope. 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 


| ROBA, ALA. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


and PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health and stamina- 
building formula which for more than half a 
century has made SPRATT’S the first choice 
of owners, breeders and exhibitors the world 
over. For an occasional change of diet feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the new pocket dog biscuit for all sizes and 

breeds. A well-balanced, nourishing “Meat 
Fibrine” food. Write 
for samples and send 
two cents for new 
book on feeding. 


Spratt’s Patent, Ltd. 
Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis 


DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 


dog. 
Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


5a'ce ate The Dent Medicine Co., “rere 





“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


° “Character plus Appearance.” 
Y You can pay more but you can’t 
= get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


RONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


WS aly 


Jy | X 
East Turnpike 


“Dog and Black Fox In _—nce” 


Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - Illinois 


Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince IT 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale, These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 


and up. 
C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


DESTROYS yA oe ras : 
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FOR TRIAL SIZE. ue 
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- The SANITAS COMPANY, INC. 


31 KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN, NX 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of S presding 
FOR 

Good a at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all brecds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; 


DOGDOM Book department 
any book about dogs published. 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F, E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldz., Battle Creek, Michigan 


tor h-vigor 
te coat 


Feed Imperial Dog Biscuit—it’s different 
—Entirely different. A strength-building, 
invigorating food for all breeds and 
absolutely unequalled for the house- dog. 
A superior balanced ration because it 
provides the essential vitamines. Im- 
perial is famous for promoting a thick, 
luxurious growth of glossy hair that isn’t 
continually shedding. 


Foreign, $2.50 
can supply 
Write to- 


ae AND =e BISCUI 
They're not hard 


They’re not hard—that’s just one reason 
why your dogs will relish Imperial Bis- 
cuits. For “pups” Imperial Puppy Bis- 
cuit is the very finest growth promoting 
food. Prevents rickets, leg weakness and 
builds bone. Buy Imperial at your 
dealers in three pound cartons 65c, or 
direct from factory C. O. D., Parcel Post 
prepaid. 

Write for free samples. 
for bulk prices. 


THE IMPERIAL BISCUIT CO., Inc. 


110 IMPERIAL BLDG. 
SACKETS HARBOR, N. Y. 


Kennels write 


320 


In writing to 4 


The tracks in the snow will not van- 
ish until wind or storm or thaw erases 
them. The scent trail, however, is not 
nearly so permanent. It will last but a 
few hours. Tall stories of remarkable 
hound dogs to the contrary; a game 
trail thirty hours old is beyond the 
power of any dog. 

It is entirely possible to examine and 
analyze the unseen. Do we not actually 
measure electricity? So we really do 
know something about this invisible 
animal scent. 

The odor of fox clings to every hair 
of the fleeing animal—it is really just 
as much a part of the fox as its hair. 
You might wash and scrub for a week 
but you could never remove this foxy 
smell. Every bit of skin, every hair, is 
continually exuding this odor. Every 
animal skin, including the human body, 
has this same scent-giving trait: And 
some animals are provided with special 
scent glands to make them even more 
conspicuous. 


O the running fox leaves behind him 

the footprints in the snow which 
the dog, having eyes as well as nose, 
can see and could follow if he chose. 
But this method is too slow and too un- 
certain. It does very well for slow mov- 
ing man, in good tracking snow, but 
where would you be when there wasn’t 
any snow? Behind the fox is also the 
much easier followed, slowly expanding, 
cylinder of scent laden air, larger in the 
beginning than the fox’s small red body 
and now many feet in diameter. This 
air cylinder of invisible fox scent be- 
gins where the fox left its bed and ex- 
tends over the hills and through the 
woods to the running animal’s rapidly 
moving body. It grows just as fast as 
the fox moves, stops when he stops, 
stays with him close as his shadow. 
No wind is blowing, so there the scent 
hangs in the air, resting lightly on the 
ground, marking a plain pathway di- 
rectly to the fox, no matter where he 
goes, which is just as “visible” to the 
pursuing hound’s nose as the footprints 
in the snow are to the hunter’s eyes. 
And down this “tunnel” of scent the 
fox-hound races, head high, calling to 
the hunter in loud exultant voice. 


OW the fox reaches the top of a 

high h‘ll where a bit of wind is 
blowing. Obviously the scent form in 
the air is distorted by the moving air, 
actually blown away. Under similar 
circumstances I have seen a hound run- 
ning down the scent “tunnel” of a deer 
which wasn’t within a hundred feet of 
where the deer had actually passed, be- 
cause the wind was blowing the scent 
slowly along over the ground. 

With the first bit of wind the cylin- 
drical shape of the scent “tunnel” is 
lost and it becomes fan-shaped, with 
the point of the fan close to the ground 
| where the fox’s feet touched, because 


4dvertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


these footprints are still giving off 
scent and will continue to do so, in ever 
diminishing quantities, for hours to 
come. From these tracks the scent is 
blown in leeward in a moving, waving, 
uncertain stream of scent, which is ever 
widening and diffusing until it soon be- 
comes too faint for any animal nose to 
detect it. 

As the wind blows away the scent, 
and the tracks become older, the pur- 
suing dog no longer races along the 
scent path with head high. His nose 
begins to drop closer and closer to 
earth, searching for the stronger scent 
clinging to the damp snow in the fox 
tracks. The holes punched in the snow 
by the fox’s feet are still full of scent, 
which keeps boiling up into the sur- 
rounding air. When the scent is en- 
tirely restricted to the footprints the 
dog has to slow up and carefully nose 
out the way until air conditions are 
more favorable. 


pp EseMens that back of the dog, 

as he chases the fox, is another and 
similar “tunnel” of dog scent, now 
mixed with fox scent, but easily dis- 
tinguishable by any animal, and down 
which a pack of hungry wolves could 
easily follow the dog. Every moving 
animal, including man, leaves behind 
just such a scent trail wherever it goes. 

Just as animals know that if they 
stand out in the open they can be seen, 
or if they make a lot of noise they can 
be heard, so do they fully understand 
this matter of scent. Moving game 
travels into the wind. Deer, foxes and 
rabbits have many tricks to confuse 
pursuers. 

The nature of this body scent is some- 
thing for scientists to write about. We 
really don’t know much about it. A 
bit of musk, from the scent glands of 
the tiny musk deer of Asia, will give 
off a continuous stream of scent for 
years and years without any percept- 
able difference in size or weight. It is 
these tiny atoms of matter which beat 
upon the sensitive nerve ends of our 
nostrils, that are registered in the brain 
as scent. 


(>= noses are certainly not what 


they used to be. Even our eyes 
are but feeble things compared with the 
eyes of an eagle or a plains antelope. 
Our ears, as we know, are limited to a 
certain restricted scale of sound and 
there is a whole world of sound too 
low and too high for our ears. 

And it is thought, with much sub- 
stantiating evidence, that certain in- 
sects, notably moths, have a sense of 
smell even more highly developed than 
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